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THE PRESENT SITUATION OF SILOS AND SILAGE 


This subject was one of the leading topics at the Connec- 
ticut state board of agriculture meeting at Danbury last week. 
Prof C. S. Phelps, of the Storrs agricultural college, delivered 
an admirable lecture on the subject Wednesday. After giving 
an insight into the history and present status of the silo prob- 
lem, he refers to the extravagant claims for the silo, which 
had done much to prejudice sensible farmers against it. Ey- 
eryone now knows that the changes which take place in the 
silo add nothing to the real nutritive value of the stuff it con- 
tains, but instead cause a considerable loss of food material. 
The result of four years’ careful work at the Wisconsin experi- 
ment station showed that there was a loss of about sixteen 
per cent in the 
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crops, Mammoth Ensilage and Leaming being most desirable. 
Clover silage is more valuable pound for pound, but to avoid 
decay it must be harvested before full bloom, finely cut, solid- 
ly packed and heavily weighted. Oats and Canada peas, mil- 
let and soja beans are also recommended. Prof Phelps finds that 
ensilage made from these leguminous crops is more thoroughly 
digested than corn silage, especially its nitrogenous part. 

The feeding of silage must be regulated by the judgment 
of the feeder, with due consideration for the kind of animals 
fed, and the kind of product for which*the feeder is working. 
No hard and fast rules can be laid down as applying to the 
feeding of any class of animals. 

Silage can be fed to both dairy and beef cattle, and to 
sheep, and has been used toa limited extent in feeding horses, 

although not with 





weight of the actual 
dry matter or nutri- 
ment, from the time 
the fodder was put 
into the silo until 
the silage was taken 
out to be fed, with 
about the same _ loss 
in protein. But this 
is a smaller loss than 
occurs in dry curing, 
for the Wisconsin 
work showed that 
average corn fodder, 
when properly cured 
for the barn or stack, 
contains about 
twenty-four per cent 
less nutriment than 
in its green state. 
It is probable, too, 
that the palatability 
of silage is greater 
than that of the 
same fodder when 
dry, and that the 
animals will eat pro- 
portionally more of 
it. Palatability is 








marked success. In 
all cases where the 
fodder is to be fed 
to dairy animals, 
nothing except 
bright, wholesome 
silage should be 
used. Where moldy 
or decaying silage is 
fed to milch cows, 
bad results may be 
expected in the 
milk. Owing to the 
large proportion of 
starchy materials 
and the relatively 
small quantities of 
protein found in 
corn silage, it forms 
a one-sided ration, 
unless fed with some 
of the nitrogenous 


grain foods. Corn 
silage, hay, corn 
meal, and wheat 


bran cannot be com- 
pounded into a well- 
balanced ration. A 
fair portion of either 





an important point 
in feeding. It con- 
stitutes a strong ar- 
gument in favor of in America. 
silage over the same fully sustaining previous high values. 
fodder when dry. 
The round silo seems 
to be the most ideal 
form, allowing the 
least waste and porse in the world. 
being the cheapest eq by such admixtures of blood. 
to construct. The 
square silo is next desirable, the rectangular least. In all cases, 
the silo should be as deep as possible. A round silo made of 
staves, built on the same plan as large water tanks along rail- 
roads, has many desirable features. Wooden silos are best, 
except that they decay more rapidly than one of stone or brick. 
The bottom of the silo should first be well stoned, then grout- 
ed with a mixture of coarse gravel and cement, and then with 
a smooth covering of Portland cement. It must provide thor- 
ough drainage and be proof against rats. 

Corn is the great silage crop and will produce a larger 
amount of food constituents per acre than any of our common 


A TYPICAL SHIRE MARE, NYN CALWICH QUEEN 


The Shire breed is rapidly advancing in popularity in England and is making headway 


At the recent sale of Shire horses in J.ondon, prices ran 
Our engraving is a portrait of Major Shuttleworth’s each of these, should 
champion Shire mare, Nyn Calwich Queen, to which was awarded the Shire horse society’s be used with corn 
gold medal at the Peterboro (England) show in July last, and has taken other high hon- silage to get the best 
ors. She was bred by the late J. P. Kidston at Nyn Park, Keats. 
have made the Clydesdale breeders in England very envious, though the secretary of the 
Clydesdale stud book writes that a Shire stallion on a Clydesdale mare produces the best draft 


The Shire men, however, are loth to admit that the Shire can be better- 





cottonseed, linseed 
or gluten meals, or 
perhaps better, a 


up to more than $2500, small amount of 


The high prices for Shires results. There is 


some evidence that 
where corn silage is 
heavily fed the 
flavor of the milk is 
sometimes affected. When pure, wholesome silage, free from 
mold, is used, in quantities not to exceed thirty-five pounds 
per day to animals of 800 to 1000 pounds live weight, no in- 
jurious results will be observed in the milk. 





Calf Feeding Experiments at some of the European stations 
resulted in greater gains in weight when the calves were fed 
from a good artificial feeder instead of from a pail. The latter 
system does not prevent appearance of diarrhea, but diminish- 
es the number of cases. Smal!’s calf feeder is much used in this 
country—a pail or box with a big rubber teat attached. 
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THE RIPENING OF CREAM AND THE FEEDING OF COWS 


HENRY STEWART 


Since the discovery of the special germs which so much affect 
the various operations of the dairy by reason of their action 
upon the milk, the cream and the butter after it is churned, 
it is to be feared that too much significance is given to these, 
or rather it may be said that not enough attention is paid to 
the effect of other causes, most especially the influence of the 
food in this way. It is the fashion just now among some sci- 
entists to ignore the influence of the foods in every way, in 
regard to the quality of the milk, the quantity and quality of 
the fat in it, and also as to the flavor of the butter made 
from it. 

Now we know, taking one extreme view of this case, that 
without food we would get no butter at all, and that unless 
the food has in 1t all the elements of a perfect milk che butter 
cannot be looked for. Another extreme view is that offensive 
kinds of food, such as turnips, cabbages, sour silage, as weil as 
strong flavored weeds, certainly do give special flavors to the 
butter, and these being due to an oily matter in the plants, 
the butter fat is apt to infuse with itself other oily matters 
that may exist in the food of the cow. This is well proved by 
the known effect of cottonseed meal on the butter, which has 
been found to be so much influenced by the oil in this food 
that on analysis of the butter shows precisely the same reaction 
as the cotton oil itself does, while it is well known to practical 
experts that the butter made from either this oil meal or of 
linseed meal has a distinct flavor of these oils, and hence these 
foods are used with great caution by the fine butter makers, 
or are wholly discarded from their list of foods. If this is all 
true, then to say that the degree of acidity which is the result 
of certain germs, determines the flavor of the butter, is too 
strong a statement, and is calculated to lead butter makers 
astray by inducing them to be careless in their feeding, the 
111 results of which may be laid wrongly to the action of some 
kinds of germs which the dairyman has no effective means of 
controlling under the great majority of cases. 

Doubtless the right degree of acidity does govern the fla- 
vor of butter, for if the cream is mismanaged in this respect, 
whether it be too little or too much acid, in spite of the best 
feeding, the flavor will be defective. Of this there is no 
doubt, and there never has been; for this is one of the oldest 
principles of dairy work, and the ripening of the cream for the 
churn has always been the most important part of the mere 
butter making. But it is only so of one part of it, and it alone 
will not remove the results of mistakes in the feeding. In- 
deed it should always be insisted upon, that feeding comes 
first in regard to the character of the butter, as being the ba- 
sis of it in every way. Then the feeding being right, the rip- 
ening of the cream is one of the simplest of matters possible, 
consisting wholly in keeping the cream in pure air, for thirty- 
six huurs, at a temperature of sixty degrees. Then the spe- 
cial germs will have had time and opportunity to put in their 
fine work, with nothing to disturb or prevent the due results of 
it. And these germs are abundantly existing in the atmos- 
phere and require no special care of the butter maker to pro- 
cure them. ‘There is nothing new or novel about them, but 
our better acquaintance with them than heretofore. They 
only explain the cause of facts always known to expert butter 
makers. 





Dried Brewers’ Grains make an excellent feed. It consists of 
the barley or other grain used in the manufacture of beer, less 
so much of its sugar and starch as are extracted during the 
process, hence the resulting grains contain larger percentages 
of the other ingredients, especially protein. Prof Armsby 
notes that they contain almost as much protein as peas, 
but three times as much woody fiber and correspondingly less 
starch. Wheneused instead of oats, at the New Jersey station, 
pound for pound, ina mixed feed with bran and corn, they 
gave quite as good results as oats. That institution estimates 
that dried brewers’ grains at $18 per ten equals oats at twenty- 
seven cents per bushel. The dried grains have a ‘‘feeding 
value expressed in money’”’ of $15 per ton, reckoned on the 
same basis that gives standard corn seed meal a feeding value 
of $17 per ton, but wet grains figure only $4 per ton. The 
manurial value of dried grains is about $22 per ton and of the 
wet grains $5.50, reckoning nitrogen at fifteen cents, phos- 
phoric acid five cents and potash four cents per pound. Com- 
plete analyses showing the feeding and manurial value of this 


FEEDING AND DAIRYING 


and other principal fodders and feeding stuffs, are given in 
Myrick’s chart, price twenty-five cents postpaid from this of- 
fice. Those who bought this chart last winter testify to its 
value for reference purposes, and also as a guide to intelligent 
and profitable stock feeding. 
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MAKING AND MARKETING GILT-EDGE DAIRY BUTTER 


Cc. B. LYMAN. 


I find that Jerseys are best adapted to this purpose on my 
farm to get best returns. Roomy stables are necessary, well 
lighted, with good ventilation, kept clean and free from odors. 
Give the cows plenty of dry bedding, keep them quiet, comfort- 
able and contented and make them familiar with your presence. 
Feed regularly with good rations. My practice in winter is 
to milk the first thing in the morning, then give a ration of 
good hay. After breakfast, the cows are turned out for water- 
ing, and the mangers-and stables thoroughly cleaned from the 
night’s litter. Then a ration is given of about two quarts per 
cow of a mixture of equal parts of corn meal, wheat middlings 
and cottonseed meal, following with a feeding of hay and then 
corn stover. The cows are then left to themselves until 3 p m, 
when they are turned out again for water and exercise, fol- 
lowed by the same course of feeding as in the morning. When 
at pasture, the cows get grain at night only. 

Great care must be taken in milking to have everything 
neat, the bags clean and free from dirt and dust. Milk quick- 
ly and to the last drop. Carry immediately to the dairy room 
and thoroughly struin. If set in shailow pans, the milk must 
stand from twenty-four to thirty-six hours in a temperature of 
about seventy degrees, by the submerged process forty de- 
grees, or it is separated at once. Either plan makes equaily as 
good butter. After the cream is properly ripened, it is 
churned, the buttermilk drawn /and the granular butter is 
washed in briny water and again in clear water, then weighed, 
worked in a butter worker with three-quarters of an ounce of 
salt to each pound of butter for part of the lot, while the rest 
is salted to suit the tastes of customers. It is then put in one- 
pound prints, wrapped in paper and set in a cool 
market. 

Now comes the most difficult part of the business—getting 
your customers. Notwithstanding the fashion is largely for 
creamery butter, there are still many people who prefer pri- 
vate dairy butter and are willing to pay a better price, be- 
cause they get butter that is firmer, less watery and will go 
farther and last longer than the butter made at the public 
creameries. To secure those customers requires patient, hard 
work. If you are near a village, large town or city, sell direct 
to the consumer and save all of the profit for yourself. When 
you have secured your customers, serve them faithfully and 
well, give them a good article every time, strive to please and 
they will stand by you. Serve them regularly so that you can 
be depended upon at a certain day, at nearly the same hour in 
the day in summer heat or winter cold, storm or sunshine, and 
your efforts to please will be rewarded by better prices anda 
constantly increasing demand for your product. It is thirty 
years ago that the writer started on a weekly drive of fifteen 
miles to market his product, taking up the business started by 
his father about twenty-five years before, supplying many of 
the same families, with opportunities for new ones every year. 
He has rarely missed a trip and no week has passed but that 
the customers have been supplied, and it is very rare that any 
one finds fault with the product or the price. 
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Feeding the Family Cow is something I have learned to do 


now my thorough- 
pounds 
eleven 


right only after years of experience. But 
bred Shorthorn, nine years old, is giving thirty-eight 
of milk per day, and last month made sixty pounds 
ounces of butter, besides furnishing two quarts daily for the 
table. I mix sixty pounds wheat bran, seventy pounds cob- 
meal, seventy pounds buckwheat bran and one hundred pounds 
shorts or middlings, two such batches lasting a month. At 
night, a water pail is filled with cut wheat, straw and chaff, hot 
or cold water poured in and it stands till morning. Then, aft- 
er draining off the water, it is dumped into a good-sized box, 
four quarts of the above mixture is added and a pint of lin- 
seed meal, the whole mixed together and given as the morning 
feed. She gets the same at night; at noon, give only three 
quarts. mixed grain and one pint linseed meal. Give hay in 
quantities to suit her appetite, allowing her to waste nothing. 
[C. F. Shinn, Ohio. 











HOW PRODUCERS CO-OPERATED TO RETAIL THEIR MILK 


The Springfield co-operative milk association is an object 
lesson of one way out of the ills that perplex the milk produc- 
er. Its eleventh year in business will close in February. It 
has met and overcome the obstacles that threaten the life of 
any institution of this kind—distrust of farmers, fierce and un- 
scrupulous competition of the regular dealers, opposition 
among consumers, mistakes at the start and subsequent errors 
in management. To-day it is a sound financial ' institution, 
capably managed, conducts the business at the least possible 
expense, and returns to its members all the profit there is in 
the business. Stick a pin there! The association doesn’t pay 
three cents for milk when prices of butter are so low, supply 
so excessive and competition so sharp that it cannot *‘clean up’’ 
over two-and one-half cents. In other words, through co- 
operative efforts producers get all there is in the business, 
though some milk is bought from non-members at a slight dis- 
count. The association is a stock company, the capital all in 
the farmers’ hands. The board of directors has general charge, 
and employs the active manager who is now the treasurer also— 
Mr C. M. Bull. Since success depends so largely on the manage- 
ment, the concern is fortunate in having a man at its-head who 
was formerly a farmer and who realizes the farmers’ conditions, 
but who had had experience in the milk trade and is a thor- 
ough business man. The company owns valuable real estate in 
the heart of Springfield, 
with stables, milk houses, 
creamery facilities, offices, 
etc, necessary to econonm 
ically run tle business. 
Large additions have just 
been completed. Lts 
teams collect the milk at 
the farmer’s door, taking 
all he makes, and return 
the cans washed—this last 
an important point that 
saves much work on the 
farm. (Query: How many 
farmers’ wives have killed 
themselves washing milk 
cans?) Milk is retailed by 
association peddlers and 
through the office. A large 
amount is wholesaled to 
other peddlers. It has 
proven better to thus 
secure the co-operation of 
outside peddlers than to 
try to monopolize the re- 
tail trade,—an attempt 
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WHERE THE CANS ARE CLEANSED 


THE MILK PROBLEM 









































COOLING THE MILK 


that proved a costly mis- 
take in the early history 
of the concern. Surplus 
milk is used for cream or 
butter. The association 
also operates the Chester 
creamery. This co-opera- 
tive enterprise handles 
about fifty per cent of the 
milk that comes into the 
Springfield market. It 
handles over three and 
one-half million quarts of 
milk and about 125,000 
pounds of butter per year, 
doing a business of about 
$175,000 annually. During 
the past ten years it has 
paid patrons an average of 
2.84 cents per quart for all 
the milk taken at their 
door, returning washed 
cans. Its payments for 
this year have’ been: 
March 2c, April 2$c, May 
24c, June 24c, July 24+, 
August 28c, Sept 24c, October 2¢c, November 2c. These have 
been the lowest prices on record, but compare favorably with 
returns to producers for any of the big markets. Milk is taken 
from 168 patrons within a radius of nine miles. 


SEPARATING THE CREAM 





A Caution to Milk Producers who are now organizing in hopes 
of trying to bring about a better state of affairs in the milk 
business: After your organization is so complete that you con- 
trol the supply of milk that now comes onto the market, your 
problem will be to so reform abuses in the trade that you can 
get a larger share of the present price. If the price should be 
put up too high, not only would existing milk-shipping terri- 
tory produce more, but there would be a grand rush by farmers 
outside from creameries, cheese factories and home butter mak- 
ing to get their milk on the market. This would defeat the 
objects desired. Nor can farmers even think of actually con- 
ducting the wholesale or retail trade in our large cities until 
they have at least shown their ability to control the country 
end of the business. When we succeed at this end, and 1t will 
take more than one year to do all we want,—will be time 
enough to consider the various propositions for revolutionizing 
the city end of the milk trade. Heretofore one trouble has 
been that farmers have undertaken with a loose, unsystematic 
and inexperienced organization to run the retail trade before 
they were fixed to even control the supply. Let us go slow but 
sure. —[ Herbert Myrick. 



























FARM AND GARDEN 


THE IMPROVED NAVY BEAN 


F. A. ENGLISH, WHITMAN CO, WASHINGTON 


This truly successful bean is a cross between the California 
Navy and the Washington. It isa little larger in size than 
the Navy and in appearance like the white pea bean of the 
middle states, white and glassy; cooks sooner than the Navy; 
has a good flavor and is in many ways superior to the original. 
The bean as a plant grows very vigorous, and yields large 
crops on sandy loam, as large as two tons per acre. On com- 
mon wheat lands twenty bushels per acre is an average crop. 
This bean will mature in ninety days from time of planting in 
this high latitude (forty-six and one-half degrees north), where 
corn is a failure four out of five times. If planting is done the 
first week in June, the bean will be in the sack during the first 
week in September, in spite of cool nights. The greatest ad- 
vantage of the bean is that it will ripen evenly. When it com- 
mences to ripen it gets all ripe, causing no delay and least loss 
in harvesting. 

I found the best way to cultivate in rows two and one- 
half feet apart and plant within the rows at a distance ‘of one 
foot to eighteen inches, and from three to five beans in a bill. 
This system makes cultivation and cleaning of weeds very 
easy. If pulling is done by hand, the fact of having them 
planted in bunches expedites work. I use a Michigan bean 
harvester, successfully pulling, with two horses and one man, 
fully ten acres per day, with little or no shelling. A man fol- 
lows up with a pitchfork and places the beans in little shocks 
to cure up for a few days, when they are hauled to a threshing 
floor and four horses are used to stamp them out. It only took 
two men for ten days, and the horses, to pull, shock, haul, 
thresh and sack three hundred bushels of beans, raised upon 
fifteen acres. By this process they are kept clean and bright, 
not cracked, but glossy, and a common grain fanning mill will 
clean them as thoroughly as a hand-picked bean. I sack them 
in burlap sacks weighing between one hundred and forty to 
one hundred and fifty pounds each, and they are ready for the 
market. 

If any bean raiser desires to try these beans, he will find 
them to be preferable and more satisfactory than any other. 
They outsell the others. I have introduced them toa few 
growers here (after propagating them) and they have given 
the best of satisfaction. This bean should be a success in cool 
northern climates like Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
the Dakotas, and I presume also in the commercial bean-grow- 
ing sections of New York and New England. 





STARTING PLANTS IN THE HOUSE 


Almost every one tries to start a few plants early in the 
spring in the house, but has no end of trouble carrying them 
from window to stove 
shelf at night to keep 
them from chilling. 
The illustration shows 
a way to avoid all this 
trouble, and at the 
same time to grow 
more and better 
plants. A box of any 
size desired,and about 
two feet in hight, is 
arranged according to 
the design shown 
herewith. An open- 
ing is cut in one side at the bottom so that a hand lamp can be 
set in. This opening should have a hinged door. Above the 
lamp is stretched a piece of sheet iron, while some distance 
above this iron rods run from side to side across the box, for 
the support of smaller boxes of earth in which seeds are sown. 
A tight wooden cover can be made to shut down over the 
whole, to be opened each morning. A small opening is made 
in the top of the lamp chamber and another in the bottom, to 
admit air and let out any gas from the lamp. The sheet iron 
should fit so closely that fumes from the lamp may not get up 
to the plant boxes. <A very small flame will keep everything 
very warm at night. Set the box before the sunniest kitchen 
window. 














WINDOW PROPAGATING BENCH 





New Fodder Crops continue co attract much attention at the 
Vermont station. Soja beans of the green .and black varieties 
have proven satisfactory year. No other leguminous 


each 


hoed crop has given better returns in tonnage of green fodder, 
dry matter, or protein. The green variety yielded at the rate 
of 6} tons green and 2 tons dry fodder, and nearly + of a ton 
of protein to the acre. Good growths were made of hairy and 
spring vetches with and without oats, but after 
with these crops for several years at the Vermont station, they 
are considered unequal to peas and Serradella yielded 
about a ton of dry matter per acre, and is recommended as a 
promising forage crop that is rich in protein. 
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For Breaking Winter Roads.—Much energy is wasted in 

breaking winter roads. Pushing the snow out at the sides of 

the road makes a deep 

cut which soon fills with 

drifting snow and 

not give a hard track for 

travel. Our illustration 

shows an excellent road 

breaker of manu- 

. facture. It can be made 

- -- ~ wide for breaking farm 

roads or highways, or narrow for breaking~paths or sidewalks, 

Two plank runners are planked across unde1 the front end, as 

shown in the sketch. Cross braces, and a board on which to 

place a box seat, complete the contrivance, with the exception 

of two staples in front for the attachment of chains. This ma- 

chine rides over the snow and packs it down, giving a firm 

roadbed without piling up snow at the Any desired 

amount of weight can easily be placed upon it. The runners 

keep this road breaker from slewing from side to side, as is the 
case with many snowplows. 


does 


home 


sides. 


To Keep the Weill from Freezing. —Many wells give much trou- 
ble in the winter by freezing, owing in part at least to an open 
curbing and lining. In such a 
the plan shown in the accompanying 
illustration can be used to advantage. 
The usual platform, Fig 1, has a piece 
of three by four inch joist laid upon 
either side and upon this is laid an- 
other platform, extending out on all 
four sides some six inches beyond the original, as shown in Fig 
2. Boards are now nailed about the four sides, coming close 
down to the ground, and a dead- 
air space is thus formed above, 
and on all sides of the old curb- meses : 5 
ing. This extra boarding can all ae aE, a 
be removed in a few moments’ 
time when the cold weather is FIG 2. PROTECTED PLATFORM 
past. It is a useful, efficient and cheap idea. 


case 


FIG 1. UNPROTECTED 


PLATFORM 








To Prevent Sleds from Slewing.—Where much teaming is done 

in winter upon sidling roads, the track soon very 

: =~ smooth and the sled soon 

begins to ‘‘slew’’ badly 

toward the lower side. This 

often becomes a very seri- 

ous matter if the sidling 

road happens to be covered 

aS with ice. A device isshown 

in the sketch herewith that can be used to advantage, both in 

the case of hard snow and in the case of ice. The iron plate 

is made rounding on the lower side, and quite sharp. When 

screwed to the runner, pulling up on the arm by means of a 

cord will set the edge of the plate into the ice or snow be- 

neath, much on little, as may be desired, thus keeping the sled 

steady upon its course. When the cord is released the weight 

of the arm causes the latter to fall, raising the plate above the 
bottom of the runner. 


becomes 





The Rock Puller shown herewith was made from an old 
mowing-machine cutter bar sharpened to a square 
point and bent to a curve, a ring welded in the 
small end and a wooden handle securely bolted to 


it. With a good team and when the ground is 
soft after a rain, you will be surprised at the num- 
ber of rocks that can be rooted 

out with it. <A firm hold of the @_ 
handle when the rock starts up 

will keep the hook in place. A 

surprising amount of business 

‘an be accomplished with this device.—[A. C. 
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After all said and done, there is a chance 
that the free-seed humbug will be foisted on 
the country another ytar. The house commit- 
tee on agriculture has inserted in the bill for 
appropriations for the coming fiscal year an 
item for the distribution of ‘‘free’’ seeds. 
There is no popular demand for any such ac- 
tion, and itis to be hoped this unnecessary 
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item of expense may be cut out. 
a 

The American <Agriculturist Almanac for 
1897, which is now in course of preparation, 
will be ready early in January. Our readers 
can easily see that a complete almanac and 
encyclopedia for 1897, which is to contain all 
the presidential election returns and statistics 
upzto December, could not, in the nature of 
things, be ready before this time. We beg 
the indulgence of those who have already or- 
dered the book. Their orders will be filled at 
the earliest possible moment, and as soon as 
the books are completed orders can be mailed 
a few days after they reach us. The regular 
price of the work is only 25c and we are free 
to say it is marvellous value, much more so 
than last year. 

eI 

It has not escaped the farmers of New York 
state that the tuberculosis committee which 
is still busily drawing its salary of $250 per 
month per member, has secured the destruc- 
tion of five tuberculous animals during the 
past three months. As one large farmer, 
stock breeder and heavy tax payer writes us, 
‘*Tf it costs $300 per head just for state over- 
sight of tuberculous animals, how much _ will 
it cost to apply this system to the entire 
state?’’ The inquiry is hardly a fair one, since 
the committee has no funds for any work, ex- 
cept drawing its salary, and we must give the 
committee credit for performing that duty 
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most industriously. This sort of thing, how- 
ever, is in painful contrast to the economical 
and effective campaign against tuberculosis 
that is being conducted by the state of Ver- 
ment, as was fully described in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST Nov 28. That is the system 
which the legislature of New York should 
provide for, and the work should be placed 
in charge of the farmers and stock breeders 
who are most interested. One of the most 
provuking things about this whole matter is 
the cool assumption that farmers want to keep 
diseased stock, and that they can only be pre- 
vented from doing so through the efforts of 
an expensive commission of kid-gloved ex- 
perts. 


Banking for Farmers. 





The editorial in our issue of Nov 21 on the 
agricultural credit banks of England has al- 
ready attracted considerable attention. The 
grange and farmers’ alliance in several states 
is seriously considering a trial of the system 
there outlined. Another form of credit banks 
has been very successfully applied, especially 
in Scotland. There the banks agree to loan 
the borrower as much money as be may re- 
quire from time to time, but not to exceed a 
moderate amount, varying from $500 to $5000, 
provided the borrower gives at least two good 
sureties. These cautioners, as they are term- 
ed in Scotland, keep a watchful eye on the 
proceedings of the borrower, helping him 
with their advice and experience, and have the 
right of inspecting his account with the bank, 
or of stopping it at any time ifirregular. A 
borrower pays the bank interest only on the 
amount of money he is actually using. 

Thus a young man who has proven himself 
capable and trustworthy, having bought a 
farm, may wish $500, more or less, with which 
to stock it. His application for credit to the 
amount of $500, endorsed by two responsible 
parties, is accepted by the bank, but he may 
have occasion to use only $50 for a week or 
two, in which case he will be charged interest 
only on that amount. If he reduces the 
amount by a deposit at the bank, he .pays in- 
terest only on the net balance. By this sys- 
tem, therefore, the borrower pays interest on- 
y on his daily or weekly balances, but has a 
chance to use more or less money, as his busi- 
ness requires. 

This plan is not used in the United States 
but couid readily be put in practice, as our 
banks are in the habit of paying interest on 
the daily balances of their large depositors. 
Dunning Macleod, a great authority upon 
banking, says that this system, introduced 
years ago, gave Scottish agriculture a _ prodi- 
gious stimulus, while to it also he attributes 
the marvelous development of manufactures 
and other industries in Scotland in the face 
of adverse natural conditions. Macleod de- 
clares that the use of this form of credit has 
been more heipful to Scotland than the rich- 
est gold or silver mines would have been. 

Another feature which has been of immense 
benefit in Scotland is the system of branch 
banks. There, 10 banks with less than 50 mil- 
lions of capital have double the deposits of 
500 national banks in New England with 150 
millions of capital, total assets of both groups 
of banks being the same—about 600 millions. 
These ten Scottish banks have 1000 branches, 
thus reaching twice as many communities as 
the 500 New England banks. Each little town 
where there is an agent of one of these ten 
banks has practically the same banking privi- 
leges as though the headquarters of the bank 
were in the town, whereas the American 
town’s facilities are confined to the little 
bank located in its midst. Of course the 
cost of doing the same business with 10 banks 
having 1000 branches and oniy one-third the 
capital is far less than the expense of the 500 
separate banks, each with its full quota of 
salaried officials, and other expenses. The 
branch bank system is successful in Canada. 

The agricultural credit bank described in 
our previous article, or our own very success- 
ful co-operative building and loan associa- 
tions, might also establish branches or agen- 
cies. Thus one society could have a represen- 
tative in every town or hamlet in a county or 
group of counties, bringing its advantages 
home to depositors and borrowers everywhere. 
In this way even in a sparsely settled farming 
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country a co-operative banking society conld 
get enough business to be soundly successful. 

The agricultural credit banks described in 
the editorial referred to, enable the honest 
poor tu co-operate in other matters. The tes- 
timony of hundreds of similar institutions in 
Europe show beyond all question that these 
credit societies have ‘‘encouraged co-opera- 
ticn in all its forms, stimulated thrift and 
self-help, and improved the whole moral and 
material condition of their members.’’ The 
need is certainly urgent for similar effort at 
self-help in very many farming communities 
in this country, as well as among workers in 
other occupations. In these times, when the 
margin of profit is so close in farming, as in 
other business, it is all the more necessary for 
farmers to be able to conduct their affairs 
with the utmost economy, for which purpose 
capital at reasonable rates of interest is an 
imperative necessity. 

Whatever opinions are entertained concern- 
ing the standard of values, there should be 
unanimity in an effort to perfect a sound plan 
of co-operative banking that will enable farm- 
ers to help themselves. How great this need 
is can hardly be exaggerated. Taking the 
United States as a whole, we doubt if one- 
tenth of our farmers use banks or are within 
convenient reach of banking accommodation. 
Without it, they cannot.employ credit in the 
true sense—yet nine-tenths of the volume of 
business transacted by other people is done 
with credit instruments. But the average farm- 
er is able to use only the credit offered by the 
crossroads store, which ‘‘milks’’ him to the 
tune of 15 to 40 % by taking his stuff in trade 
at far below market price, charging big profits 
on what the farmer buys and on top of this 
exacting exorbitant interest. r 

No legitimate business can stand this sort 
of ‘‘accommodation,’’ certainly not agricul- 
ture. The evil exists whether prices are high 
or low, currency plenty or scarce. The deep- 
er one delves into this matter, the plainer it 
appears that whatever is done abont monetary 
standards, better banking accommodations 
(that is, better facilities for the use of credit 
instruments, such as checks, drafts, etc), are 
vital to uhe farmer’s welfare. Nor can he, 
need he, or will he pay more for these facili- 
ties than do those in other business. 7 

niesycisilaminas 

The farmers of the country were asked in 
our recent issue to send us postal card  bal- 
lots of their preference for secretary of agri- 
culture. We have substantial reasons for be- 
lieving that should a large number of votes 
be received they will have great weight with 
the president-elect. We hope, however, that 
no one will vote for Allerton of Dllinois or 
Manderson of Nebraska. The latter has made 
a record inthe U §S senate as a friend of hog 
butter, while pork packer Allerton is almost 
the head center of the oleo outfit. Jt looks 
now as though the contest would narrow 
down to J. H. Brigham of Ohio, master of 
national grange, and ex-Governor Hoard, tlie . 
Wisconsin dairyman. 

——— 

What legislation do farmers want this win- 
ter? What efforts have been made by our 
granges, farmers’ clubs, agricultural socie- 
ties or by individual farmers, to insure prop- 
er attention to their interests in the legisla- 
ture? These are timely questions that come 
right home to every farmer in the middle 
states. Farmers’ views on these points are 
requested. A prompt interchange of opinions 
through our columns, in the form of brief jot- 
tings from the farmers, cannot fail to put the 
farmers’ interests in better shape. 

- ——— 

The index to the six months volume which 
closes with this number isa feature of the 
present issue. The subscriber who has pre- 
served the 26 numbers can now bind them and 
will have a cyclopedia more really helpful on 
the farm and in the home than any book 
costing ten times as much. Just think of it, 
two of these great volumes in a year’s num- 
bers and all for a dollar! There has been a 
bigger reductiov in prices of farm papers than 
of farm produce. 





Iam very much pleased and profited by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Itis well worth 
double the® subscriptien price.—[T. R. Me- 
Dowell, Chester Co, Pa. 
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Another War Scare. 


A week of feverish feeling over the Cuban 
war, during which enlistments were reported 
from various parts of the country, closed with 
the unexpected action of the senate committee 
on foreign relations in voting unanimously 
to report resolutions favoring the revognition 
by the United States of the independence of 
Cuba. It was known that this committee haa 
had a conference with Secretary Olney, and 
it was believed that he told them that such 
resolutions would be likely to result in war 
with Spain. The resolutions were those of 
Senator Cameron of Pennsylvania and called 
for jvuint action of the senate and house, as 
fuilows: 

Resolved: By the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in congress asseinbled, that the independence 
of the republic of Cuba be, and the same is 
bereby acknowledged by the United States of 
America. 

Section 2: That the United States will use 
its friendly oftices with the government of 
Spain to bring to a close the war between 
Spain and Cuba. 

fhe members of the committee reporting 
these resolutions are Messrs Sherman of Ohio, 
Davis of Minnesota, Daniel of Virginia, Mills 
of Texas, Turpie of Indiana, Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts, Frye of Maine, Cameron of Penn- 
svivania, Morgan of Alabama, Cullom of 
Illinois, Gray of Delaware. The senate was 
not in session on Friday, when this action was 
taken, so the debate did not open till Monday. 

Secretary Olney at once raised the issue 
that the recognition of a new government is 
an executive function solely, for nobody but 
the president van receive the diplomatic offi- 
cers of other governments. But the constitu- 
tion confers wpon congress alone the right of 
declaring war. So here is a difficult constitu- 
tional question which never has been decided. 
The reader will note in connection with these 
Cuban resolutions that they do not merely call 
for the recognition of the belligerency of 
the insurgents, but for the recognition of the 
republic of Cuba, which, if it exists, has no 
capital and machinery of government. 

Administration officials say the benefits 
the Cubans will derive from the recognition 
of their independence will be of a financial 
and moral character. In case of recognition, 
the Cuban republic will be able to negotiate 
loans, and it is believed such a loan could be 
tloated in this country without much trouble. 
The United States will be compelled to be 
very strict in the matter of preventing viola- 
tions of the neutrality law, however, and no 
advantage would accrue in this way to the 
Cubans. 


Shutting Out the Ignorant.—Our traditional 
policy of hospitality to foreigners without re- 
gaurd to rank or condition is reversed by the 
new measure known as the Lodge bill, which 
has passed both houses of congress and seems 
likely to go through the remaining steps with- 
out obstruction. Briefly, the bill as passed 
amends the immigration laws so as to ex- 
clude from admission to the United States all 
persons over 16 years of age who cannot read 
and write the language of their native country 
or some other language, but an admissible im- 
migrant, over the age of 16 years, may bring 
in with him or send for his wife or parent or 
grandparent. or minor child or grandchild, 
notwithstanding the inability to read or 
write. Persons arriving from Cuba during 
the present disorders there are excepted from 
the provisions of the bill. The final vote on 
the measure was 52 to 10, the nays being all 
democrats. 


Personal.—Dr John Watson (Ian Maclaren) 
has returned to his home in Liverpoul after a 
highly successful tourin the United States. 
He spoke 117 times and it is safe to say that 
he takes back to England not less than $25,- 
000. In his tinal talks with the reporters he 
spoke of the literary ability he had discover- 
ed among many young writers, especially in 
the west. He also praised the courtesy of tle 
people, as shown particularly by the railroad, 
hotel and other ofticials. ‘‘Ido not think any 
country can compare with this in the matter 
of courtesy,’’ he said. He is coming back for 
another tour in January, 1898. 

W. G. Veazey’s successor on the interstate 
commerce commission is a Vermont lawyer, 
Charles A. Prouty. 

The Italian tragedian, Alexander Salvini, 
son of the celebrated tragedian, Tommaso Sal- 
vini. died in Italy. He was a favorite with 
Awerican audiences. 

John H. Inman, a cotton dealer of New 
York, lost $600,000 in attempting to advance 
the price of cotton, and though this amount 
was less than one-fourth his entire capital, 
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he broke down in health and died. The moral 
is obvious. 

The latest from Li Hung Chang says that 
the new viceroy, Li’s successor, is hated by 
the masses, and if Li will only favor the 
threatened uprising he may yet be emperor. 

Koswell G. Horr, who represented the 8th 
Michigan district in congress for two terms, 
died at his home in Plaintield, N J, aged 66. 
He was a native of Vermont and had a na- 
tional reputation as a republican campaign 
orator. 

The new president of the Swiss republic is 
a physician, Dr Adolf Deucher, who was 
president once before, in 1886. He is 65 
years old and has hada long and extensive 
experience in statesmansbhip. 

he Catholic Review praises Evangelist 
Moody and his work, and wishes the Roman 
Catholic church had such a man. 


The Great Magician, Alexander Herrmann, 

died suddenly of heart disease on a train be- 

tween Rochester, 

N Y, and Bradford, 

Pa, aged about 52. 

He was born in 

Brance, of Jewish 

arentage, his father 

eing a magician, 

and he and his broth- 

er Car: early took 

up the ‘‘ profession.’’ 

Kings and _ princes 

witnessed his mar- 

velous tricks, and 

several presidents of 

‘the United States, 

among them Grant 

and Cleveland, en- 

tertained him at the 

White House and 

- enjoyed his jugglery. 

He traveled extensively and mastered some 

other tricks of the Hindus. He was also a suc- 

cessful hypnotist. During several seasons he 

exposed the cabinet tricks of mediums. In 

New York a few months ago he stood ona 

stage as a target for a squad of sharpshooters 

from the army. They used cartridges whose 

bullets were marked by people in the audi- 

ence, aud when he picked them up hot from 

a platter at his feet after they had apparently 

been fired at his heart, the marks were iden- 

tified. This he did by the use of composition 

bullets of mercury and graphite, so made that 

they would fly into harmless dust when the 

cartridges exploded. These were substituted 

for the marked bullets, which were given to 

an attendant, who extracted them behind the 

scenes, heated them and concealed them ina 

trick platter which Hermann placed at his 

feet. The magician’s home was near New 

York city, and he had a wife who traveled 
with him. 


‘*Cuba Libre.’’—Reports of enlistments for 
the Cuban war came from many states direct- 
ly after the news of Maceo’s death, notwith- 
stahding the $2000 tine and three years’ im- 
prisonment imposed as a penalty for violation 
of the neutrality laws. Women, even, were 
eager to enlist as nurses, 12 having come for- 
ward in Minneapolis with this request. 

Ralph D. Paine, who was on .the steamer 
Three Friends which landed safely an expe- 
dition on the south coast of Cuba, is a young 
Yale graduate who has done considerable 
newspaper work. 

Dr Zertucha, who is accused of having be- 
trayed Gen Maceo to his death, said in an in- 
terview at Havana that Maceo was killed by 
astray bullet while on horseback. Cubans, 
however, credit the assassination story. 


Labor and Capital.—The American federation 
of laborin session at Cincinnati re-elected 
Samuel Gompers president, reported an in- 
crease of 100,000 in membership the past year, 
and made plans to organize the textile’ work- 
ers of the southern states more fully. The 
establishment of several cotton mills in the 
south by northern capital, on account of 
cheaper labor and freedom from labor laws, 
enlarges the field of the federation of labor. 
It was proclaimed at the convention that the 
federation would demand the general enforce- 
ment of the eight-hour work day on May 1, 
1298. A paper favoring enforced arbitration 
was read by a representative of the five great 
railroad brotherhoods. A_ resolution was 
adopted calling upon the president and con- 
gress to recognize the belligerent rights of 
the Cuban revolutionists 

The Illinois Central railroad is working on 
a plan to make the employees stockholders 
in the company, and is said to have applica- 
tions for shares from 1500 of them, while more 
than one-fourth of 1ts force of 22,000 men now 
own stock, and itis thought another fourth 
will soon be enrolled. The directors of the 
company favor the movement, because they 


think it will solve the strike problem, teach 
the working men the value of economy ang 
abolish the antagonism between capital anq 
labor. 

A resolution indorsing free silver was adopt. 
ed by the federation of labor. 

One of the difficulties of government map. 
agement of railroads appears in the experi. 
ence of Canada, where the government con. 
ducts some of the railway systems. There 
has been talk of discharging all the employees 
who voted the tory ticket in the late election 
on the ground of offensive partisanship, ang 
the railway ‘brotherhoods are  thoronghly 
aroused. Railroad men of both political par. 
ties are opposed to the principle,jand rightly, 


The Official Election Returns show that Mc. 
Kinley electors had 7,109,480 votes and Bryan 
6,508,681, a plurality of 600,799 for the repub- 
lican candidate; Palmer and Buckner receiy. 
ed 132,056 votes, leading Levering, the prohi- 
bition candidate, who received 127,174. Tom 
Watson had supporters in 12 states and his to. 
tal vote was 46,879. 

The sovialist ticket received twice as many 
votes in Massachusetts as in Illinois, in spite 
of Chicago’s reputation as a center of social- 
istic effort. 

The women of Kansas secured more public 
offices in the last election than did the women 
of Utah or Colorado—20 county superintend- 
encies of public instruction, and all the offices 
from mayor to chief of police in two cities. 

The woman suffragists have won in Idaho, 
the supreme court deciding against the con- 
tention raised by the opposition that the con- 
stitution could be amended only by a major. 
ity of all the votes cast in an election. The 
woman suffragists had a majority of the votes 
cast for the amendment. 

McKinley's plurality over Bryan in Califor- 
nia was only 1819 votes, and as it was Bryan 
secured from the state one electoral vote. In 
1892 Cleveland carried the state by the mi- 
croscopical plurality of 154. 

The returns from New York indicate that 
125,000 democrats in that state voted for Me- 
Kinley. 

The city of Lynn, Muss, which gave Me- 
Kinley a plurality of 3000, has elected a popu- 
list mayor. The issues in the municipal 
election were local, but the depression in 
trade since the national election probably had 
something to do with the result. 


Throughout the States.—A fierce combat be- 
tween the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford railroad monopoly and the electric com- 
panies is expected at the coming session of the 
Connecticut legislature, and the newspapers of 
the state are frank enough to say that unless 
legislators are more honest than those of pre- 
vious years, there will have to be an over- 
turn in Connecticut. There is plain talk of 
**hoodle.’’ 

A district of New York city with a popula- 
tion of 40,000 was subjected to a_ house-to- 
house canvass, and found to contain 18,476 
persons who were not church attendants. The 
metropolis is being ‘‘worked’’ thoroughly af- 
ter this fashion by a federation of churches 
and Christian workers. 

A company has been organized in New 
York to build a canal from the St Lawrence 
river to the Grass river in St Lawrence Co, 
N Y, a distance of abont four miles, in the ex- 
pectation of developing from 100,000 to 200,000 
horse power. 

Eight thousand Ohio republicans, by actual 
count, have already applied to Maj McKinley 
for oftices. 

The lower house of the Georgia legislature 
passed a bill prohibiting any combination, 
trust or arrangement by which full competition 
in the manufacture or sale of any commodity is 
prevented. There are anti-trust laws in vari- 
ous states at present, but as a general rule 
they seem to be more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. 

The much-abused interstate commerce com- 
mission closes its year stronger than it was at 
the beginning, for the United States supreme 
court has decreed that it is within the com- 
Mission’s province, alone, to decide questions 
under the much-mooted ‘‘long and short 
haul’’ provision. Another decision of the 
supreme court in the past year tends to em- 
barrass the commission. It gives the railroads 
the privilege of carrying imported goods from 
the American seaports at lower rates than 
domestic goods. The decision whereby the 
commission may compel witnesses to testify, 
is a decided help. 

Official statistics show that there are 688,000 
single women and girls in Massachusetts, and 
696,000 unmarried males. 


Eight anarchists have been condemned to 
death in Spain for the bomb-throwing in Bar- 
celona last June, whereby 12 people were kill- 
ed instantly and others fatally wounded. 
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The Latest Poultry Book. 


TURKEYS AND HOW TO GROW THEM. A Treatise 
on the Natural History and Origin of the Name 
of Turkeys; the Various’ Breeds, and pest 
Methods to Insure Success in the Business of 
Turkey Growing. With Essays from Practical 
Turkey Growers in Different Parts of the Jnited 
States and Canada. Edited by Herbert Myrick. 
Illustrations 35, Pages 158; 12 mo, 7}x5 inches; 
Bound in cloth, $1. Orange Judd Company, pub- 
lishers, 52 Laiuyette Place, New York City, Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago, IL. 

It is a curious fact iieretofore no book has 
given an adequate account of the turkey, iis 
development from the wild state to the vari- 
ous breeds, with directions for breeding, feed- 
ing, rearing and marketing these beautiful 
and profitable birds. The present book is an 
effort to fill this gap. 1t is kased upon the 
experience of the most successful growers and 
breeders of turkeys, both as breeders of fane y 
stock and as raisers of turkeys for market. In 
this work, the editor has had the assistance of 
Samuel Cushman, late poultry manager, R I 
experiment station; breeds and show points 
are treated by H. S. Babcock, editor Ameri- 
can Standard of Perfection; with articles by 
George Wolf, judge of turkeys at Chicago fat 
stock show, A. F. Greene of Massachusetts, 
George Enty of Pennsylvania, E. Richardson 
of California, J. F. Barbee of Kentucky, and 
other specialists. In addition to all this, the 
prize-winning essays out of nearly 200 sub- 
mitted by the most succesful practical turkey 
growers in America are embodied, and there 
is also given one essay on turkey culture 
from each of the different parts of the coun- 
try. ‘The fullest possible use is also made of 
the original scientific work with turkeys at 
the Rhode Island experiment station and else- 
where. 

The book opens with an account of the nat- 
ural history of the turkey, followed by a 
chapter on the wild turkey by Mr Enty and 
J. M. Murphy. In chapter three, each of the 
different breeds are illustrated with original 
engravings from life and are described by ex- 
perts. The latter considers Wild, Mexican, 
Honduras and North American; domestic 
eg an Mammoth Bronze, White 
Holland, } Narranganse tt, Black, Buff. Slate 
or Lavender. It aiso fully discusses the in- 
fusion of fresh blood from wild turkeys with 
the latest results and experience. Subsequent 
chapters treat with equal fullness upon turkey 
growing as a_ business, selection of parent 
stock for breeding purposes, care of breeding 
stock, laying and batching, training turkeys 
to sit at any time, shelter for turkeys, ete. 
The difticult and critical work of rearing the 
turkey chicks is minutely described, and en- 
braces the experience of the most successful 
turkey raisers in the country. The chapter 
on fattening and marketing is equally com- 
plete, with directions for turkey broilers for 
fancy profits, catching, killing, picking, pack- 
ing and shipping, how, when and where to 
sell to the best adv: antage, marketing feathers, 
etc, and every possible hint for getting the 
utmost money out of the industry. 

The hindrances in turkey culture and their 
diseases are here treated more fully than was 
ever before attempted. The original research- 
es of the U S bureau of animal industry are 
used with the successful experience of others 
in the treatment of the various pests to which 
the turkey is subject. Chapter 13 contains the 
essuys above referred to, a list of illustra- 
tions and a complete index for the volume. 

he preface estimates that over 10,000 000 tur- 
keys are annually sold for meat. With the 
sales of breeding stock and eggs,it is probable 
that the turkey trade of the United States ex- 
ceeds $12,000,000 annually and the turkey crop 
the past year is estimated at fully that. 





Feeding Poultry. 


MAY A. DE COT, MINNESOTA. 


On winter mornings, to one hundred hens 
give four dozen ears of corn which have been 
heated in the kitchen oven for ten minutes 
or more, if somewhat charred the _ better. 
The necessity to work for their breakfast, gives 
them the desired impetus to exercise, while 
the hot, dry corn, gradually worked off, fur- 
nishes warmth without heaviness. Never 
feed shelled corn to laying hens—it is too 
fattening. But on the ear they will not 
trouble to pick off more than is actually re- 
quired to satisfy hunger. At noon scatter 
four quarts of wheat through the straw. Keep 
poultry working and scratching busily and 
hungrily all day. 

At night give all they will eat, which in 
winter should be a hot mash. For this keep 
a large kettle in which put the parings, refuse 
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leaves and scrapings, with the water in which 
vegetables are boiled. Season moderately 
with salt, liberally with pepper, red being 
best. Boul for an hour in the morning, then 
thicken with bran or oats, but when oats are 
used they should be boiled with the whole 
mess. boiled oats are excellent egg food. 
Ivory and uncooked their sharp prickly points 
are more or less dangerous to the crops of 
fowls but boiling obviates this, besides mak- 
ing the oats more digestible. In summer, in- 
stead of the hot mash, give oats which have 
been soaked first for an hour or more by hav- 
ing boiling water poured over them in a pail; 
also give them the refuse matter cold, in 
their “troughs. 

Theorists say not tu feed corn for eggs, but 
in cold climates corn is an absolute nec essity. 
A diet of wheat and oats never brought eggs 
for me. it is too light—neither rich nor heat- 
ing enough for cold weather. As warm 
weather approaches, lessen the quantity of 
corn, substituting wheat or oats. Six pounds 
of cut green bone, in place of the noon grain, 
should be fed twice a week in winter. It 
tends greatly to keep poultry in fine condi- 
tion. A pan of coarsely ground oyster shells 
must also be supplied—unless you would 
awake some fine morning to tind your fowls 


eating their own eggs. Have sharp gravel 
handy for necessary grit. 
——— 


A Combination Building for Tools, Poultry 
and Hogs.—The accompanying engraving 
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shows a very practical house for poultry, hogs 
and tools. It is built against a bank which 
gives warm winter quarters in the basement 
for the poultry and hogs. The second story 
is for a tool shed and work shop—the latter 











being in one ‘end. One or more Dy wn of large 
doors open in the rear of the building, so that 
horse rakes, mowing machines, etc, can be 
run ip easily. The open loft above can be 
used for storing small tools, such as rakes, 
hoes, forks, etc. This combining of two 
buildings in one serves two desirable pur- 
poses—it calls for only one roof to cover both 
and gives exceptionally warm quarters for the 
animals that are housed upon the lower floor. 





Tenant Farming in Great Britain is much 
more general than supposed by many. Out 
of nearly 33,000,000 acres of cultivated land in 
95, nearly 28,000,000 were occupied by ten- 
ants. 
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Rosa Bonheur 
Tells the Story of Her Life 


How she struggled with art: her first 
her painting of ‘‘ The Horse 
her methods of work, and how 
she lives in her chateau in the forest 
of Fontainebleau. Itis an inter- 
esting story in the Christmas 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


























when hens are fed green 
cut bone, cut by the 
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GREEN BONE CUTTER 

the standard of the world. 12 

sizes. Bh andup. C.O. D. or 

OnTrial. Cat’l’g free if you 
name this paper. 

F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 
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VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market. Cirenlars FREE. 
GEO. ERTEL CO., QUINCY, ILL, 


















INCUBATION: 


is the first step in the It 
business and mushot fatere ltrs | 
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RELIABLE INCUB ATOR: 
used. It is fully warran' and ¢ 

~ the product of twelve years = 
never been beaten in a) 






» experience. It h 


> Show, It is pot ike i its comnpenspore-—7e i better. 
4 P Wet liwhy in Tabouey ry. Send 10c for 
RELIABLE EINCUBATOR Al AND BR ODER CO, QUIN ney. ° “HLS: 
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Decidedly Firm Position of Onions. 


The onion market is materially higher than 
at the opening of the season, stocks are very 
much reduced everywhere, and the feeling is 
one of universal firmness. Special investiga- 
tion just completed by this journal in all sec- 
tions where onions are commercially grown 
fully verifies our report of a shortage, publish- 
ed last fall. At that time we placed the crop 
fully 25 % less than the previous year and 
the rapid mannerin which onions have dis- 
appeared irrespective of loss through decay 
serves to more than confirm this. In some of 
the principal sections stocks are practically 
all sold, and in others onions now on hand 
are held by growers all the way up to $1 per 
bu. Onions in winter storage are not uni- 
formly keeping well. Little or no fault can 
be found with the condition in New England, 
but in the onion belt of Orange Co, N Y, they 
are not keeping weli and this is especially true 
of much of Ohio and Michigan. 

In the Connecticut valley the crop has very 
largely disappeared, and compared with open- 
ing sales in Oct, which were down to 40@50c, 
the market from first hands is now 70@80c, 
many holding out for a dollar and occasion- 
ally getting itin a small way. In the Weth- 
ersfiela district of Connecticut such part of 
the crop as remains unsold is keeping well, 

rices 70@75c. Down onthe sound, in New 

aven Co, the bulk of the crop has gone out, 
75e bid, growerseholding up to $1. Most of 
the Long Island crop sold. Onions are not 
keeping especially wellin Orange Co, N Y, 
where possibly a third of the crop is on hand, 
according to our correspondents, selling all 
the way up to 1 75@2 per bbl. Further west 
in Monroe Co, price around 60c, reports of 
stocks vary, some saying all gone, while oth- 
ers claim to know of pockets. 

The commercial onion growing sections of 
Ohio report deteriorating condition of the 
crop. Owing to mild and open weather up 
to late in Dec a great many onions sprouted 
and others show serious rot. In Wyandot, 
Hardin and Lake counties a quarter toa third 
of the merchantable crop is still on hand, and 
prices have moved up from 20@30¢ per bu 
early, to 0@55c now, and many holding for 
further advances. Such isolated sections of 
the central and western states as raise a sur- 
plus of onions have for the most part disposed 
of them, interest is less than in the east and 
prices have not shown the full advance. In 
parts of Mich those on hand are not keeping 
well. The Wisconsin crop is moving in a 
healthy way. Iowa has a few onions and 
there is some stock in the neighborhood of 
Cowles and Red Cloud, Neb, held at about 
50c per bu and firm at that. Colorado stocks 
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are greatly reduced, the market is firm, and 
prices which started out in Oct at 65@75c per 
100 lbs are now $1@1 25. Taken all in all, 
the onion situation is one of more firmness 
than at any time on this crop or throughout 
the preceding crop year. In considering 
whether to hold further or sell, growers must 
remember that particularly high prices will 
greatly stimulate the importation of foreign 
onions. These are comparatively small up to 
the present time, but practically nothing was 
brought in a year ago until midwinter. Im- 
ports for 10 months of ’96, 43,000 bu, of which 
18,000 or nearly half came during October. 
There is also ever the possibility that high 
prices will call out stocks here and there 
which were not supposed to exist. 

At New York, good qualities in demand 
and firm. Eastern white $2@5 50 ® bbl, red 
2 50@2 75, yellow 1 75@2 25, Orange Co white 
2@4 50 P bag, yellow 1 25@2 P bbl, red 1 25 
@2 50, western and state yellow 1 75@2 25. 

At Boston, market firm for choice and some 
held above quotations. Native 65@75c P bu, 
western Mass $2 25 ® bbl, N Y large bbls 
2@2 25, western 2@2 15. 

At Chicago, offerings only moderate and 
demand good. Red 35@45c P bu, yellow 35@ 
45c, Spanish $1 25@1 75 P bx as to quality. 

Ree RTS 


A New Pest of the Onion. 


Selworms in onions have done much dam- 
age in Holland for a dozen years and are now 
noted in England. Prof Britton of the Ct ex- 
periment station writes of it: ‘‘I have never 
observed this trouble in Connecticut, nor have 
I seen any notice indicating its occurrence in 
the United States. Colb describes it as being 
parasitic in onions, hyacinths, teasel, rye, 
oats, buckwheat, clover and potatoes. As the 
creature infests hyacinths it will be strange if 
it is not brought to this country in bulbs from 
Holland sooner or later. At present, however, 
J am inclined to believe that this eelworm 
has not been observed this side of the Atlan- 
tic.”’ 

Onion growers should look out for it next 
season. Miss Armerod, the English entomol- 
ogist, writes that this eelwurm (Tylenchus 
devastatriz) is only 1-24th of an inch long 
when full grown and is invisible to the naked 
eye. It attacks many kinds of bulbs and is 
also found in the ground. The attack is worst 
during the first few weeks of the onion’s 
growth. It causes the leaves to puff out in 
the middle, toturn yellow and die. If the 
worms occur when the bulb is nearly full 
grown, the outer coats of the onion are crack- 
ed open on one side; it deforms young bulbs 
in various ways. To keep the pest m check, 
all infested onions should be carefully gather- 
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ed and burned, and the land devoted to some 
other crop for a season. It is possible the on- 
10n seed may bear the eggs of this pest, but 
this can be guarded against by steeping the 
seed at sowing time for 24 hours in a solution 
of one part of sulphuric acid to 250 parts of 
water. Good manuring to help the plants 
Over a moderate attack is also important. 
—————_—___— 

Florida Early Vegetables are quite plentiful 
in the market, considering the time of year. 
Offerings include green peas, string beans, 
cucumbers, egg plants and tomatoes, the 
quality showing irregularity, best grades sell- 
ing well to fancy trade,while poor to common 
lots are difficult to move at anything like sat- 
isfactory figures. In ashort time there will 
be a much better demand for Virginia spin- 
ach, the season for which has scarcely yet 
opened, although some is on the market. 
Taking N Y asa basis, recent sales of southern 
green produce include the following: Florida 
egg plant $1 50@2 50 per bbl, cucumbers 1@ 
2 50 per crate, lettuce 1 50@2 25 per half-bbl, 
tomatoes 1 50@3 per carrier, peas 1@1 50 per 
crate, string beans 1 }0@2 25. New Orleans 
lettuce 4@5 50 per bbl, Norfolk spinach Tic@ 
125. Bermuda potatoes are seiling in a small 
way in this country at 5@5 50 per bbl. 


Cutting Seed Potatoes—Upon no subject are 
farmers more prone to experiment and disa- 
gree than on the planting of potatoes. This 
seems to be the case alsoin England, France 
and Germany. The final conclusion of all 
work of this kind in France shows that the 
largest yield was produced by small tubers 
planted closely, but in most cases, the best 
yield was produced from one-eye pieces plant- 
ed in rows instead of in hills. 


The Excellent Feature in the Cattle Trade ~ 
This is found in the continuously liberal 
movement of live cattle on export account, 
which were at the rate of about 1000 head per 
day for every day during the calendar year 
1896. In the space of 11 taonths foreigners 
paid us 314 million dollars for live cattle, to 
say nothing of the value of our fresh, salted 
and canned beef exports, these amounting to 
as much more. 

The Ontario Wool Clip is officially placed at 
5,581,000 lbs compared with 6,215,000 lbs in 
95. Total number of sheep on Ontario farms 
July 1, 96, 1,849,000 head, against 2,023,000 
one year ago and 2,016,000 two years ago. 


Irish Flax Acreage—Latest official returns 
place this at $5,200 acres compared with 100,- 
000 acres a year ago. 











The Irrigation Congress. 

The irrigation congress at Phoenix, Ariz, 
last week was largely attended. The proceed- 
ings were marked by an earnest sincere desire 
to work out in a sensible w ay the many prac- 
tical, scientific and legislative problems in- 
volved in the irrigation problem. A _ full re- 
port of the proceedings will appear later. 

The delegates were shown every attention 
and were copsalaity enthusiastic over the 
wonderful development of horticulture and 
general farming under irrigation in the Salt 
river valley There are hundreds of acres of 
orchards pianted to apricots, figs and oranges, 
dates are being grown for market, also 
large tracts in grapes for raisins and to be 
shipped in the ripe state. Alfalfa is grown by 
the square mile, 60,000 acres in the Salt river 
valley being devoted to it. It is mainly mar- 


keted through the feeding and fattening of 
range cattle. The Salt river is one of the 


most considerable of western streams, being 
about 20 times the size of the Gila into which 
it is supposed to flow. In 1891, it carried at 
flood more water than any otherstream in the 
United States, the Ohio excepted, but its sum- 
mer flow is small and many plans are on foot 
to impound the water. The most important 
enterprise is a storage dam in the canyon of 
the Salt, 60 miles east of Phawnix, where 
a solid rock structure 200 ft high and only 200 
ft wide will forin the walls for a lake 26 miles 


long, 2 miles wide and averaging 80 ft in depth. 
About 1300 acres in this valley are in Wash- 


ington navel oranges which are ready for har- 
vest early in November, or way ahead of Cali- 
fornia fruit. The delegates to the congress 
were entertained to their full with the varied 
fruits, nuts and other products of this section. 





A Candidate for Sec’y of Agriculture. 





August Post of Iowa, long connected with 
farmers’ movements for bettering themselves, 
is one of those prominently mentioned as an 
available candidate for secretary of agricul- 
ture. Now in the prime of life, Mr Post is 
counted a broad-minded farmer and stock 
breeder, who has made a thorough study of 
his business and through application in a 
practical way has succeeded. For more than 


half his lifetime he has devoted much atten- 
tion to the breeding of horses, cattle and 


swine, in addition to his wide experience in 
agricultural matters in general. Mr Post has 
long made his home in Iowa and is keenly in 
touch with the spirit of farming, a character- 
istic very important in the selection of a cabi- 
net officer who will have so much to do with 
the welfare of agricultural classes everywhere. 
That he has great capacity for work, and un- 
doubted executive ability for large undertak- 
ings, is manifested in the fact that much of 
the success of the National Farmers’ Alliance, 
particularly in shaping legislation, must be 


ascribed to him, occupying as he has the sec- 
retaryship for so many years. 
——EE 
Novelty in the Barley Trade—This is found 


in the unusually large exports fron the At- 


lantic seaboard. California has been enjoying 


good trade of this character for a long time, 
but not until recently has there been a free 
outlet for low grades of feed barley from the 


central and eastern states. During Nov, New 
York and Boston together exported nearly 


1,500,000 bu against none a year ago and for 
11 months 6,200,000 bu compared with meager 
75,000 bu a year earlier. Total U S exports 
for 11 months, largely from San _ Francisco, 
13,678,000 bu, compared with less than 3 mil- 
lions in °95. 


Agriculture in Ontario—The admirable re- 
port of agricultural statistics of Ontario for 
1895, just made public by Secretary C. C. 
James of Toronto, shows that out of 23,113,000 
acres in the assessed rural area of the prov- 
ince 12,427,000 acres or nearly 54 % are clear- 
ed, the total showing an increase of 354,300 
acres over the previous year. In pasture in 
’95 were 2,729,000 acres, the greatest in five 
years. Acreage in field crops in ’95 8,321,000, 
an increase of 94,000 over the preceding year. 
Of this oats were credited with 2,575,000 and 
hay and clover 2,538,000. 


Sugar Bounty Claims—Total amount allowed 
by the government has been aunounced by 
the treasury department at $6,085,000. This 
includes the bounty on maple and beet, 
but is mostly for cane sugars. Because the 
law appropriated only 5,000,000 payments 
have been made on the basis of about 82 % of 
each claim. Congress will be asked to pass a 
law appropriating the difference of1,085,000. 


Forty Millions for American Corn—During 
11 months ending Dec 1 our exports of corn 
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114,000,000 bu 
earlier, exports 


were unprecedentedly large at 
worth $38,200,000. A year 
were scant 51,000,000 bu valued at 24 million 
dollars. The big corn states of the west have 
had exceptionally good freigit rates via New 
Orleans, that port clearing more than any 
other point, followed by Baltimore, New York 
and Norfolk in the order named... Corn ex- 
ports from the Pacific coast for 11 months 
only 45,000 bu, rather less than a year earlier. 

Our Broadening Fruit Outlet—Consul Meek- 
er at Bradford, Eng, reports an increasing 
consumption there of American apples, and 
says that nearly every middle-class family 
buys enough to last until February. Apples 
retail at the small shops at 2@4c per |b. Were 
it not for high rail freights between seaport 
and inland, fruit would be much cheaper and 
more of it consumed. In the season great 
quantities of Florida and California oranges 
are also used in the center of England. 


New England Milk Producers are eagerly 
pushing the reorganization of their union to 
control the milk supply, to remedy abuses 
in the trade and in this way and by reducing 
expenses between producer and consumer 
hope to give the farmer a larger share of what 
the consumer pays. Local unions, tributary 
to the central body, are now being rapidly or- 
ganized all over southern New England. John 
B. Bowker, Worcester, Mass, 1s secretary of 
the movement. 

Winter Feeding in Scotland—A smallér num- 
ber of cattle are fed for the butcher than for- 
merly, as many Scotch farmers prefer to sim- 
ply carry young steers through the winter in 
good condition for placing on grass in the 
spring, claiming this affords better profit than 


the more expensive process of feeding heav- 
ily for beef. Turnips are very largely used 


in that country, and the price has recently 


declined sharply. 


Our Strongest Competitor in the export sheep 
trade is Argentina. Out ofall live sheep which 
entered the U K (our best customer) last 
year, Argentina furnished over 50 % and the 
U S845 %. In live cattie, however, we led; 
the U S supplied the U K with 75 % foreign 

cattle entering that country, while Argentina 
tarnished only 16 %. 


One Week’s Foreign Meat Supply for Liver- 


pool included the following, unioaded from 
10 ocean steamships: American cattle 3368 


head, sheep 3852, quarters of beef 12,963. 











E For full information 
aboutthe best Circular- 
saw Machines, Tread- 
wers, Lever-powers, 
og-powers,Steam En- 
gines, Threshers, Clo- 
ver-hullers, Feed-mills 
_and Land-rollers, send 
jforFearl 
logue. 
cutters, Carriers and 
. Drag-saw Machines, 
shoving “Why _ Ensi- and i — 
lage Pays,” send for Enelioge Cata 
Address, MINARD HARDER, Oablocetie N. Y. 
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1 XL TANK HEATER 


For Warming Water in Stock Tanks 


Will Save Double its Cost 
IN ONE SEASON. 


It is made of the best quality 
of iron, castin one piece. No 7 
sheet-iron to rust, no soider to 
melt and cause leak. Iteis 
permanently located in tank 
during winter. Need not be 
removed to kindle fire; burns #& 
fine or coarse coal, cobs, Hepa 
chunks of wood and almost 
any kind of fuel. Asmall boy c 
can easily operate it. Also 


IXL FEED GRINDERS, (= =see5 
STALK CUTTERS s CORN SHELLERS 


Send for Free Catalogue. 


v. S. WIND ENCINE & PUMP me" 
15 Water Street, BATAVIA, IL 




















SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR, 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secureg 
anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
9 Furnace 8t., ROCHESTER, N. % 











Are You Insured ? 


Strange that a man will insure his buildings 
against fire and lightning, which come so seldom 
and yet take chances on destruction of crops and 


other losses arising-from inefficient fences. Page 
fence is a ermanent investment and the 
interest on thatis the cost for absolute safety. 


t 


\ rite for proofs. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


bed MACHINE 


to weave yourown fence of 





f—=$<—4 
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Spring Wire, 

52 inches high, at 
‘all Cts. per Rod. 
— $20 buys wire for 100 

F rod fence. 


Le nts 
, x ph Wat Wanted i Geiatogae Free. 


F wire aenen Mach.Co. 
Box) Mt.Sterling,O. 


38Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 


== 46 Inch 
Feed Opening = 


























Power Leverage 64 to 1 ai STEEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, iile 








WHITMAN'S eresses 
PRESSES. 
ways Victor- 
ae . AFull ion. 
Buy the BEST. 
KSisend for Cireu- 
‘lars. Warranted 
=— Superior to any 


The ‘Largest Hay Press Factory in 
America, WHITMAN AGRIC’L C0,, St. Louis, Mo. 














To Pump Water 


If you want water for any purpose 
and have not the facilities, or want 
to change, write for catalogue of the 
Celebrated DeLamater-Rider 
and Delamater-Ericsson Hot- 
Air Pumping Engines. 

They will pump water from. any 
source and force it anywhere. Any 
kind of fuel can be used, Address, 

DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
467 West Broad way, New York City. 


ICE PLOWS 








#16.50. Circulars _free 
H. PRAY, Clove, N. ¥ 








ICE PLOWS SIG Sitenia Union. NY 
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The Ben Davis Apple. 


J. ¥. STONE, GLENWOOD, IA. 


The tree is a good one, bears early, annual- 
ly and prolifically. The apple is beantiful in 
shape, size and color. It is pre-eminently a 
good shipper and long keeper. For culinary 
purposes it has no superior in the appearance, 
palatableness or utility of the finished prod- 
uct. Cooked or uncooked it is, in its season, 
agreeable and healthful. In qualities of solid 
merit for all purposes to which mankind ap- 
plies it. exvept for cider and the hypercritical 
taste at dessert, it is superior to all other ap- 
ples. This renders it the favorite in commerce 
and gives it the world’s verdict. A few hun- 
dred people have for many years debated its 
quality as a mere table fruit. Seventy mil- 
lions of Americans and perhaps all apple us- 
ing people elsewhere, either not knowing of 
the discussion or caring nothing about it, buy 
and use this apple when they can get it. 

The Ben Davis apple, like Grant’s general- 
ship, is often criticised, but always trium- 
phant. It is a development that meets a need 
as nothing else of its kind has done. It has 
pleased the world’s eye. It has convinced 
the world’s judgment. It is beautiful, useful, 
enduring. Its deficiencies cannot contend 
against its merits. It is not to be judged by 
the palate alone. It suffers in quality only 
in comparison with a very few other varieties 
inferior to it in all other respects. Applying 
to it the test of quality alone a comparative- 
ly few men—experts of overtrained taste— 
have pronounced against it. Butit sells for 
the highest price in the spring. The world’s 
judgment is against them. But, they say, 
this is when all other apples have perished. 
This statement, true only tothe extent that 
this apple outlasts all others, brings into 
prominence one of its chief merits, namely, 
its fitness to survive its rivals. A thing that 
entirely succeeds is unassailable by fact or 
logic. Persons engaged in spevialties become 
mentally overtrained and hyper-sensitive on 
their subjects. Because the Ben Davis is not 
the equal in quality of half a dozen varieties 
of transcendent excellence in that respect, 
but otherwise deficient, a few hundred men of 
acutely critical judgment have rejected it. 
Nature is not bounteous in her super-eminent 
productions. Beinz over-exquisite they come 
in diminished quantities and soon perish. 
The toiling millions waste notime in vain re- 
grets over them, but cheerfully accept nature’s 
offering. Itis only among the select four 
hundred—inainly members of horticultural 
societies and over-educated—that we hear 
lamentations over the depravity of the Ben 
Davis; and these hasten to buy it before it is 
all taken iu the second quarter of the year. 
When it comes to the tug of war the intellect 
is no match for the appetite. 

The Ben Davis will not down. It is an es- 
tablished, accomplished fact. Itis intrenched 
in the good will and sound judgment of 
the practical millions. Tate in the season the 
epicure ceases his fight and craves it, and the 
millionaire finds it a delight. It is a comwmon- 
er and a king. It will never surrender to crit- 
icism or denunciation. When it falls it will 
fall before a rival which nature shall pro- 
duce, strong where it is both strong and defi- 
cient. Such a rival has not yet appeared. 


Ideas of Progressive Horticulturists, 


President Powell in his annual address 
before the Iowa fruit growers convention em- 
phasized the importance of continued experi- 
mental work. It is the only meaus for the 
development of horticulture. Hidden away 
in the gardens of many growers are valuable 
fruits, but it remains for this society to hunt 
them up and bring them to light. Top work- 
ing merits increased attention. Orchard fruits 
of all kinds should be tested on their own 
roots. Experimental work in crossing should 
go on with a view of increasipg hardiness and 
exemption from blight and scab. Insect ene- 
mies are increasing and must be continually 
looked after. Some means of co-operation in 
neighborhoods for holding these in check and 
for the marketing of the crop onght to be 
tried. The mutual interest to the shipper and 
producer makes co-operative marketir g pos- 
sible. The proper ornamentation of school 
grounds and public parks by the planting of 
trees generously was urged. The lack ofa 
proper mannal for the teaching of horticul- 
ture in the public schools was noted and it 
was urged that this matter receive attention. 


Making Cider on a Large Scale—One of the 
largest, if not the largest, cider mill in the 
world is located in A!bany Co, N Y, this fac- 
tory also turning out vast quantities of cider 
vinegar. Manager John G. Ward writes us 
that probably 20,000 bbls cider vinegar are 
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being made this year and in addition a very 
large quantity of cider has been distributed, 
a lot of 10u0 bbls being shipped recently for 
Thanksgiving trade. This factory has recent- 
ly barreled and loaded in a single day 15 to 
20 cars with cider and cider vinegar, the 
growth of the business all being within a _ pe- 
riod of 10 years. 


In Partnership with the Birds.—Having la- 
bored many extra hours the past season kill- 
ing caterpillars aud other pests, I am employ- 
ing birds this winter to do the work. I tie 
pork and beef bones with the meat nearly all 
off, in the limbs of apple and plum trees for 
the birds to peck. Every morning shortly aft- 
er daylight chickadees, sapsuckers and other 
feathered friends come for their breakfast. 
After getting what meat they want, they are 
busy nearly all day hunting for larve or eggs 
on the twigs; these they eat with apparently 
much relish. Each day seems to increase 
the number of birds, and as they do the work 
so well and can get around so much easier in 
the trees than I can, I shall try to keep them 
supplied with fresh meat.—[{E. L. Smalley, 
Grafton Co, N H. 


Bee Culture in Canada—The number of col- 
onies of bees returned by the Ontario bureau 
of industnes is only 160,000 in ’96 compared 
with 173,000 in ’95. Bees did fairly well the 
past season. 


Evaporated Apples im London—Recent sales 


of rings, medium quality, have been at $5 30 
per ewt of 112 lbs; fine to fancy lots 6@6 25. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Disease of the Nervous System.—J. R. hada 
mare which had been suckling a colt during 
the summer and had very much run down; 
she got weak in the back and could not rise; 
urine was discolored and scanty; appetite re- 
mained good almost to the last. In this case 
the nerve system became deranged, which 
affected the other organs of the body, causing 
weakness of the muscles of the back and by 
degrees the death of the animal. Treatment 
should have been to build the animal up, qui- 
nine 15 gr and nux vomica 1 dr, mixed in 
oatmeal gruel 1 qt twice daily and fed on 
good hay and oats. The mare should have 
been keptin a warm place and the body 
clothed; also given 1 o7 fluid extract of 
buchu in the drinking water twice a day and 
the muscles of the back rubbed once a day 
with a little compound soap liniment. 


Swollen Hock Joint.—M. A. B. has a horse 
which stepped and strained its hock joint. It 
is now swollen, but he is not lame. Mix ace- 
tate of lead 4 oz , tincture of arnica 2 oz, and 
water 1 qtand apply a little three times a 
day for one week: then use biniodide of mer- 
cury 1dr and lard 1 oz, rub in well with the 
fingers, let if remain on 24 hours, then wash 
om and rub on a hittle lard; repeat this every 
second week. Keep the head tied up while 
the blister is on and give the animal rest 
while treating. 


Sick Horses.—G. H. B. 
which died; they 
for afew days, ate well, but 
and would stagger a little when moved, but 
did not seem to be in any pain; they bloated 
up after death. It would be impossible to 
give a correct opinion as to the cause of death, 
not knowing the condition of the internal or- 
gans. In such cases a post-mortem should be 
made and all the parts described. This would 
enable us to form an opinion. 


Bloody Milk.—W. V.’ 
tines will contain stringy blood. This trou- 
ble is caused by an irritation of some of the 
glands of the udder, usually from some faulty 
state of the animal’s system. The food should 
be changed for a time.—good clover hay, vats 
and bran mashes will be useful. Also give at 
one dose epsom salts 14 15s and ginger 1 oz, 
dissolved in cold water4 gal. After the physic 
has operated, give iodide of potassium 1 dr in 
the morning and sulphate of iron 2drin the 
evening in bran mash, and continue it for 2 or 
3 weeks if necessary. 
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An Important English Crop—The U K raises 

annually 30,000,000 tuns turnips and Swedes, 

or double the tonnage of hay and four times 

the tonnage of potatoes. The yield per acre 

is 10 to 19 tons; average yield of mangolds 16} 
tons. 


Your paper is heartily welcomed by all in- 
terested in farm and garden work. I wish it 
might he sent to every farmer in the land 
each week of the year.—[H. A. Montgomery, 
Chester Co, Pa. 





One Object Lesson in Farming. 


Cc. L. OSBORN, ROSE, N Y. 

My father, a professor in Madison universi- 
ty. instilled into his three boys and three 
girls a taste for farm life, and, to give the 
boys a chance, and make a home for his de- 
clining years, he bought a $12,000 farm near 
the university in 1871. It was badly run 
down but finely located, and we all went to 
wors to improve it, thinking the farm would 
support us and pay for improvements, and 
father’s salary of $1800 a year would soon can- 
cel the mortgage of $9000. In a few years we 
had comfortable buildings and surroundings 
and good fences, and in 15 years had doubled 
the producing capacity of the farm. We made 
some mistakes, but were not extravagant; we 
worked hard and shortened our school days to 
do it, and if prices had not fallen below cost 
of production we could have paid for it. I 
think the disappointment shortened father’s 
life and he died a few years. ago; my 
mother soon followed him and the farm was 
sold for less than the remaining indebtedness, 
which had been reduced about half. Not one 
of us boys, nor all together, dared undertake 
to keep it, though we could have had all the 
time we wanted to pay off the mortgage. 

I came to Wayne county and bought a small 
farm for $3000, running iu debt for the whole 
—have put $500 into improving buildings, fix- 
ed the fences, set 3v0 peach trees now ready 
to bear, and cleared second-growth timber 
from 10 acres of muck that now produces 4000 
to 6000 bu of onions a year; yet the farm 
would not bring $3000 to-day. ‘This is a dis- 
tinctively farming community, and will com- 
pare favorably in up-to-date intelligence with 
any other. Wedon’t want any more credit, 
we can get all we want, we have had too much 
already; what we want is justice! We want 
the government to take away that part of the 
purchasing power of money that the act of 
1873 dishonestly gave it; then we shall have 
more capital without having to berrow it. 
from the silver 
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dog in the fight’’ stand a better chance to- 
day than at any period in history, it does not 
seem possible that any scheme can be per- 
fected whereby unequal men and unequal cir- 
cumstances will be made equal. 





A Self-Made Farmer, 


J. B. Smith was born in Steuben county, N 
- Y, in 1823. He walked to Indiana barefooted 1n 
1836 with very little money but possessed of a 
strong constitution and a determinatiun to se- 
cure afarm. He is now the owner of 900 acres. 
Last year he harvested 450 acres of grass, 5 
acres Of oats, 75 acres of wheat, 60 acres of 
corn. He isa breeder of horses, Shorthorn 
cattle and hogs. He has attended every state 
fair with one exception and has been presi- 
dent, vice president or other ofticer of the Jen- 
nings county fair ever since it was organized. 
His is an inspiring exampie. He has been the 
architect of his own fortune. He hasn’t asked 
for state or federal aid, but has ‘‘hoed out 
his rouw’’ in the face of obstacles that some 
farmers to-day would be wholly discouraged 
to tackle. But Mr Snimith’s case shows what 
can be done at farming, when it is followed 
up with industry, thrift, brains and good busi- 
ness judgment. 





Jottings from the Farmers. 





Cold weather has caused considerable short- 
age inthe How of milk, and liberal feeding 
and good care should be taken of the cows. It 
will pay to feed a small ration of chopped ap- 
ples. If they are run through a pigeon holed 
corn sheller they will be in good shape for 
feeding. If the cows do not readily eat short 
cut corn fodder on account of hurting the 


gums, set the knives back aninch or half 
inch, and the difticulty will be obviated. I 
use but two knives in my cutter and like it 
very much better.—{P. H. Hartwell, Hunter- 


don Co, N J. 





Corn fodder when fed wet I think gives the 
best results with cows that are milking. I 
have wintered a milk dairy on fodder for 
the past tive years. The fodder is nixed with 
bran and corn meal, giving no hay at all. 
Results good, both as to the tlow of milk and 
the condition of the cows. When fodder is 
fed I always have it mixed at least 12 hours 
ahead, which gives it time to soften and 
makes it more readily digested ; the cows also 
like it much better, and eat it up clean.—[{H. 
C. Williams, Chester Co, Pa. 





I don’t expect to leave $100,000 but to leave 
something better. I have four choice fruit 
orchards of my own planting and cultivating, 
each containivg 200 to 2000 trees, bearing their 
fruit for others to enjoy. I never plucked an 
apple, pear, peach or plum from a tree to eat, 
but Late it with afeeling of gratitude towards 
the one who planted the tree. God _ bless the 
apple.—[R. H. Mack, Saratoga Co, N Y 





From a neighborhood genius I have learned 
several things. Having garden seed to clean 
he took a grain bag, filled it with radish 
stalks and pods, threw it upon the barn floor 
and threshed it with a flail. In a few minutes 
he had about two pounds of fine seed. He 
was putting up a small building and fora 
level used a large panel bottle about half full 
of water. He had placed itin the angle of a 
square, scratched the glass at the surface of 
the water with a file and had about as good a 
level as aman could need.—{J. E. Dubois, 
St LawrenceCo, N 

You ask for a vote on proper: candidate ior 
secretary of agriculture. Name us a@ wap 
who is (1) determined to get rid of the seed 
rascality ; (2) who comprehends that protect- 
ing manufactures till from 10 per cent be- 
low agricultural products in value in 1860 they 
are now nearly 40 above is not a boon to 
agriculture; (3) a man who comprehends the 
forestry question and its supreme importance ; 
(4) who believes agricultu.e should be taught 
jin the common schools as well as_ those stud- 
ies that underlie trade. Can you pick out the 
man? <A few of us picked out Morton and 
had no difticulty in securing his appointment. 
Where is your maninthe ranks of Mr Mc- 
Kinley?—|E. C. Powell, Clinton, N Y. 

a eet ae 

Farm Meetings ought to be of especial value 
this winter. The seasons of 794 aud ’95 were 
drouthy and in many respects unfavorable to 
the production of maximum crops. Farmers 
were aroused to the necessity of practicing 
better methods, which many of them resolved 


to do and some did do. Greater care 
was exercised in the selection of seed 


and its preservation during the winter. Live 
stock was better cared for and more liberally 
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MR J. B. SMITH. 











fed. These efforts ought to have been pro- 
ductive of good results. At least it will be 
highly interesting for farmers to compare 
notes. Often as much good comes from fail- 
ures as from success, sé let all attend the in- 
stitute. 





The Effects of Bad Company—While ther2 


never was atime when American manufac- 
turers of filled cheese found it more difficult 
to dispose of their goods, either on home or 


foreign account, our export trade in the pure 
dairy product builds up slowly. There is rea- 
‘son for encouragement, however, as we sent 
abroad 3,400,000 Ibs pure cheese in Nov, 
which was four-fold the exports of a year ago. 
Taking 11 months, however, we shipped 
abroad only 41 million Ibs, a gain of scant 
two millions over ’95. Now that our filied 
cheese law is strictly observed, there is every 
reason to believe US cheese will eventually 
hold its own in foreign markets. 
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Received 
Many Letters. 


One party writes that from a small adv. inserted in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, he has received a great many letters inquiring 
prices on his stock, and while he has made but a few sales 
1e is perfectly satisfied with the investment so far, and 
says that he expects to make many 
inquiries on hand. 


Lowell, Mass* 
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We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case our sub- 
seribers can save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first coluinn gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 


CULTURIST each for one year. 
Cost Our 
Separately. Price 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, I), $2.00 $1.50 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill, 3.00 2.50 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.50 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.35 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.80 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky, 2.00 1.80 
Dairy World, Chicago, Il, 2.00 1.50 
Enquirer, Cii:cinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass., 2.00 175 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.75 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, 5.00 4.05 
Harper’s Round Table, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Hoard’: Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 2.00 1.80 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill, 2.00 1.25 
Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Peterson’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.75 
Piain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Poultry Mouthly, Albany, N. Y., 2.00 1.75 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Semi-Weekly News, Galveston, Texas, 2.00 175 
Semi-Weekly News, Dallas, Texas, 2.00 1.75 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.00 1.75 
The Ladies’ World, New York, 1.40 1,25 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.40 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 1.55 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.50 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.25 
Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 2.75 2.2 


Ten Cents additional to the above combination price 
will entitle you to our New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition of the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897, 
which is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever published. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
78 Columbian Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Catering to English Butter Consumers. 


A prominent feature of the various dairy 
conventions held this winter is the increased 
attention given the subject of export trade in 
butter. All are more than ever before begin- 
ning to realize that with increased dairying 
both summer and winter, our surplus must 
tind a broader outlet. The U K, as bas been 
shown in our columns frequently, is an enor- 
mous importer of foreign butter. The dairy 
sections of northern Europe, notably Den- 
mark, France, Holland and Sweden, have long 
secured the bulk of the English trade, but 
every effort is being used to favor the colo- 
nies, both Australian and Canadian. In or- 
der to secure a liberal share of the business, 
American exporters must cater in every way 
to the tastes and whims of the English con- 
sumer. In certain quarters there 1s com- 
plaint that our butter is too high in color and 
salt; elsewhere that our standard tub is not 
a favorite style of package. 

These features have been brought out in 
our up-to-date dairy conventions, and are 
worth the serious consideration of every but- 
ter maker. While our exports for 11 months 
this year, nearly 25 million lbs, are almost 
double those of a year ago, they are capable 
of stillfurther great expansion. The U K 
imported during the 10 months of ’9% foreign 
butter to the extent of 285,000,000 Ibs. Of this 
amount, the U S furnished a little more than 
20, Denmark leading with 117, while Austra- 
lasia’s exports were nearly 17 millions. 

TT 
Bad Germs in Dairies. 

Bacteria are constantly present in the air of 
the dairy room or stable. The number found 
in the stable in one case at5am 0before be- 
ginning barn work was 178 in 61 cubic inches 
of air. An hour later at close of milking 193. 
At 8.30, at close of feeding hay 504, and then 
later decreased. All of which emphasizes the 
point that every careful dairyman practices, 
of stirring up as little dust as possible before 
or during milking. 

It has also been found that the number of 
bacteria in milk is far less when the udder is 

earefully washed and wiped than when it is 
not cle aned. Now, as these bacteria are the 
causes of fermentation or decay and are favor- 
able to other bad qualities, we cannot be too 
careful to keep the milk free from them. The 
germ of consumption (or tuberculosis bacillus) 
may be in the spit of animals or persons; if it 
dries in a corner, the germs mingle with dust 
and then are easily carried through the air to 
infect milk or animals. 


Feed Lot Tests in Cattle.—At a recent west- 
ern stock breeders’ convention Prof C. F. 
Curtis of Ames, Ia, gave a lecture up- 
on the Shorthorn’ bullock and _ native, 
with illustrations of each, showing their rela- 
tive value. He caused some surprise by the 
statement that feeding lot tests showed that 
the native steer, the Shorthorn and grade 
Jersey, would gain about an equal amount, 
say two pounds a day, yet the Shorthorn sold 
in the market for about two cents a pound 
more. The reason of this is because Short- 
horns give wore high-priced meat and less 
low-priced meat and internal fat than the oth- 
ertwo. Some illustrations: Shorthorn steer, 
age 265 months: weight 1640 lbs; average 
weight per day from birth, 2.03 lbs; one 
of six that averaged 64.9 per cent net beef. 
Hereford, weight at 24 months 1642 _ lbs; 
gain per day for 14 months, 2.03 Ibs: sold 
10c above top of market; dressed 67.5 per 
cent net beef; one of five that averaged %5 
lbs internal tallow and 38 Ibs suet on 
an S8858-lb carcass. Grade Jersey  ateer, 
weight at 353 months, 1300 lbs; gain per 
day for 9 months, 2 Ibs; sold at 2.124¢ be- 
low top of market: dressed 57.5 per cent net 
beef and had 190 lbs of internal tallow 
and 55 lbs of suet on a 765-lb carcass. 
These illustrations were intended to show, 
that while the gain in the feeding lot in na- 
tive grade Jerseys and Shorthorn steers 
might be the same, or nearly the same, the 
greater value of the Shorthorn lay in the 
larger percentage of high-priced meats and 
lower percentage of inte rnal fats. 

‘‘Goodish” Cattle are entirely too numer- 
ous at the stockyards to bring comfort to sales- 
men. Altogether too many tarmers and feed- 
ers turn their cattle out of the feed lot, put 
them into cars and ship them to market in 
anticipation of getting top prices becanse, in 
their own estimation, they are choice, when 
compared with the best on the market they 
are only ‘‘goodish,’’ neither very poor nor 
very prime. This is the weak spot in our cat- 
tle market this winter in spite of the abun- 
danee of cheap feed. While fair, the cattle 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


have not the appearance and quality to com- 
mand the attention of export buyers who are 
ready to pay top figures for strictly prime. 
Make your cattle come under this classifica- 
tion and they will make you money. This 
— pretty near being true of all produce 
also. 


The Inspection of Milk has been reduced to 
a fine art at Budapest, Hungary, the work be- 
ing done by the chemical institute. They 
have had a good deal of trouble to keep mix- 
ed milk off the market, this being whole milk 
that is diluted half and half with skimmilk. 
The institute has fixed as the standard, at 
least 12 per cent of total solids, 2.8 per cent 
fat, and solids not fat 8.1 to 9.3 per cent, 
which is considerably below the legal stand- 
ard in most of our states. To prevent diluting 
milk with skimmilk, the specific gravity of 
milk at 15 degrees*C must be 1.029 to 1.054, 
and specific gravity of serum at least 1.0265. 
This adulteration with skimmilk is largely 
practiced in many American cities, to the 
robbery of both producers and consumers. 


High Farming for the Dairy is possible with 
some of the newer forage crops. At the Mas- 
sachusetts experiment station, 4 bu pei acre of 
oats and 45 lbs of vetch sown Apr 25 yielded 
over 4 tons of hay per acre when cut June 23. 
This is early enough to raise a big crop of corn 
for fodder or silo. It will be off in time for 
fall-sown rye and hariey, and the latter will 
make good feed until hard freezes, while next 
spring the rye can be fed off or cut green in 
time to plant other crops. Three forage crops 
in one year are thus possible. The present 
season oats and vetch or peas and oats might 
have been planted 2 to 4 weeks earlier, and 
with favorable weather would be cut in milk 
before June 15. This makes very rich fodder. 


Is It Safe to Feed Silage Alone and all the 
cows will eat up clearm® especially where the 
corn is heavily eared? Certainly not. Al- 
most any-feed given alone is too much ofa 
good thing. No person would want to live on 
beefsteak straight. Cows will do better ona 
mixed ration. It1is probable, too, that such 
heavy feeding of silage alone will in time 
weaken cows and make them an easy prey to 
tuberculosis and other diseases. Some excel- 
lent directions for feeding silage in connection 
with other fodder and grain are given in Prot 
Phelps’s article on the first page in this issue, 
which summarizes the experience of the best 
feeders as well as of our scientific men up to 
date. 

Sheep for Spring Markets—With the enor- 
mous crop of corn, and fair prices for mutton, 
there is every incentive for farmers, especial- 
ly in the west, to feed sheep. Indeed, they 
are taking advantage of the situation, and 
there has been a big demand for stock at all 
leading markets. During Oct Chicago ship- 
ped 94,000 sheep, many of these of course go- 
ing to eastern butchers, yet an unusuaily 
large number were taken for return to coun- 
try feed lots. November out shipiments were 
sinaller at 53,000,but even this number is 50 % 
greater than tle November average the past 
tive years, and a good many sheep have gone 
to farmers during December. 


The Big Live Stock States—The three states 
Ta, Ill and Mo continue to lead in the number 
of cattle and hogs turned off. Out of one 
month’s total receipts (9825 cars) at Chicago 
2495 cars came from Ia, according to the 
Drovers’ Journal, 2232 from Mo and 2007 from 
Ili. Wisconsin is coming up as a wattle feed- 
er, furnishing 906 cars. Range catile from 
Mont 557, S D 235, Tex 281, Ind Ty 61, Wyo- 
ming 58 cars. low a also leads in hogs. with 
3444 out of a total of 8544 cars. Illinois was 
easily second with 2043, Wis third with 1210, 
followed by Minn 754, Mo 758, Ind 281 and 
S D 256 cars. 


Ensilage in Great Favor in Ontario—While 
the rate of yield per acre was slightly less, 
there was a sufficient increase in the area de- 
voted to vorn for ensilage and fodder to bring 
the total ’% crop up to 1,949.000 tons, com- 
pared with 1,776,000 tens in ’95. These figures 
show a rapid extension of interest in the silo, 
the average yield for five years, going back to 
92, being only 1,555,000 ton annually. 

$1000 for $1.—I renew my subscription to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST because L think I 
know a good thing when [ see it, and so long 
as I can get $1000 worth for $1 invested, you 

ean count on me to avail inyself of the bene fit. 
{G. S. Barhydt, Se henectady Co, N Y. 


English Butter Imports Increasing— Last 
year the U K imported 141,000 tons butter 


against 129,000 tons in ’S. The advance in 
the butter imports is 40 % since ’90. Den. 
mark supphes England with more than g 
third of all butter imported, Australasia 
about 11 %, followed by France, Sweden 
etc; U S shipments small but improving. 

Deficient in Butter Seb~Anciedinn to latest 
official returns from Ontario creameries it re. 
quired 24? lbs milk to make 1 1b butter, this 
representing an average of 53 concerns; aver- 
age requirements the previous year were 23% 
Ibs milk. In ’95, about 135 creameries were 
operated in Ontario. 

Canadian Export Cattle—Total shipments 
abroad from Montreal during the past season 
exceeded 100,000 cattle, a slight increase over 
last year, and the largest on record so far as 
fat beeves are concerned. In ’91, 123,000 cat- 
tle were exported, but about halt these were 
stockers. 

Wool 30 Years Old.—A recent auction sale 
of personal property near Rome, N Y, in- 
cluded 8000 Ibs wool, some of which had been 
stored for 30 vears. The entire lot went at 

12%¢ per Ib. 














SAVED BY HIS WIFE. 


A Canadian Tells the Story of His Rescue. 


45 Years of Nerve Destroying Bondage—His 
Declining Years Can Now be Passed in Happi- 
ness and Comfort. 

WINNIPEG, Man.—|Special]—A _  ifetime’s 
Slavery at the end of this century is almost 
beyond belief and yetitis true. In Poyntz 
& Co’s drug store on Williams street vester- 
day, was discussed the remarkable deliver- 
ance of Mr George Gaftield, a prominent farm- 
er, and one of the oldest settlers of St Charles 
district, when he himself entered the store. 
His step was firm and elastic, his eye bright, 
his bearing that of manly vigor, so that the 
reporter hesitated to ask if he had just been 
released from a terrible bondage, but Mr 
Gattield was only too pleased to tell his story, 
for the good of humanity. ‘‘ Yes, I’m glad to 
talk of it, because it may lead those who are 
tobacco spitting and smoking their lives away 
to find a cure in No-To-Bac. [I was a heavy 
user of tobacco for over 45 years, an inveter- 
ate smoker and chewer, using a frightful 
amount of tobacco and spending so much 
money that it was ruinous to me financially. 
Not only this, but the habit was disgusting to 
all I came in contact with. Did I try to stop? 
I should say so; dozens of times, but I had 
become such a slave to the weed that I 
couldn’t live without it. A year ago Poyntz 
recommended No-To-Bac to me and my wife 
urged me to try it and so I bought a box. 
From the day I tooka No-To-Bac tablet I 
have not tasted tobacco. I used three boxes 
of No-To-Bac and was not only enred of the 
tobacco habit, but regained my health and 
strength and was benefited in more ways 
than one. The truth is that No-Tv-Bac made 
anew man of me.’’ Druggist Poyntz, who had 
listened to this wonderful story, said: ‘‘The 
Sterling Remedy company of Chicago, New 
York and Montreal, are so fair and square 
that it’s a pleasure to do business with them. 
They authorize every druggist to sell No-To- 
Bac under the absolute guarantee that if three 
boxes fail to cure any case of the tobacco 
habit, the money will.be refunded, and they 
refund it, too.’’ Get the hooklet ‘‘Don’t To- 
bacco Spit and Smoke Yvuur Life away.’’ 
Free sample and written guarantee mailed for 
the asking. 





For a knife that will cut a horn without 
crushing, because it cuts from four 
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Extent of Disease Among Western Hogs. 

Loss to farmers through fatal disease among 
hogs has been serious in some of the leading 
hog states. Iowa has suffered more than any 
other one state, but throughout much of the 
upper Mississippi and Missouri valleys, severe 
sickness among swine has prevailed. The 
statistician of this journal has personally vis- 
ited the leading hog districts in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska and Iowa to investigate the re- 
ports of severe sickness and heavy iosses and 
tinds the situation as stated. Throughout east- 
eri, central and southwestern Illinois there 
are scattered localities where hog diseases are 
prevalent, in some places in severe form, but 
taken as a whole the situation is vastly better 
than a year ago. 

Around Champaign, there have been some 
losses, but not serious. The southern part of 
Christian county and in Montgomery around 
Litchtield there have been some heavy losses, 
but the disease is worse than last year only in 
those localities which then escaped the infec- 
tion. The disease is abating nearly every- 
where and the loss in Illinois as a whole does 
not exceed the usual loss and is vastly less 
than last fall. 

Hogs in Missouri have been much freer 
from disease this fall and early winter than 
usual and sickness sufliciently severe to be 
notable is found in but few localities and then 
usually sporadic in character. Not only are 
they free from fatal disorders, but there is less 
than usual of the trifling* ailments that are al- 
ways found. Corn has been cheap, good and 
plentiful for 18 months, swine healthy, weather 
good for best results in feeding and as a con- 
sequence the hogs of this state are smooth, well 
fed and of superior quality. 

During September and October most of the 
Nebraska counties lying south of the Platte and 
east of Kearney Co suffered more or less loss 
from cholera and in some counties the losses 
were so severe as to materially shorten mar- 
ket supplies. The disease has now -generally 
run its course, but the loss both from fatali- 
ties and from*crowding immature animals to 
market has been heavy enough to discount a 
large part of the increased supplies which were 
in sight on Sept 1. 

IN IOWA THE SITUATION IS SERIOUS, 
decidedly the worst in any recent year if not 
the worst in the history of the state. -During 
the past two months the disease has been in 
every portion of the state in its most virulent 
form. Whole herds have been swept out of 
existence, leaving in many cases large hog 
raisers without enough hogs for home butch- 
ering. Experts declare that the percentage of 
fatalities is by far the largest ever met with 
in their experience and even recovery from 
one attack has frequently been no bar to a 


later fatal attack. There was an unusually 
large crop of spring pigs in this state and a 


generous supply of hogs in 
disease broke out, but now 
shortage. 

While all parts of the state and nearly every 
county in it have suffered from the widespread 
visitation the loss has been heaviest in a belt 
of the central counties running from the Min- 
nesota line south to the C B& Q railroad, 
and in many places on down into the edge of 
Missouri. At some shipping points on the 
western division of the C B & Q, on the Rock 
Island and on the Illinois Central, it is no 
difticu!t matter to count up losses amounting 
to 1000 head among individual farmers within 
a radius ot a very few miles. 

Personal investigation made for this journal 
fully verifies the estimate recently made by 
Director Sage of the weather and crop service 
that Towa has lost 30 % of her hog supply by 
this outbreak, and the estimate of a money 
loss of $15,000,000 is undoubtedly conserva- 
tive. 

In figuring upon the probable effect of losses 


sight when the 
there is a marked 


from sickness upon market supplies during 
the next few months it must not be for- 
gotten that corn has everywhere been abun- 


dant, the spring was favorable for the pig 
crop and extra effort was made to breed. 
These conditions, but for this heavy loss in 
Iowa and smaller losses in Nebraska and else- 
where, would have insured increased receipts 
over last year, so that even with the admitted 
losses, it may not be a mistake to expect fair- 
ly liberal market receipts for the next few 
months. Considering the important bearing 
which western hog supplies have on our east- 
ern markets, this portrayal of the situation is 
valuable to every hog raiser in the middle 
states. 
a 
The Electric Light is used for forcing a 
quick growth of vegetables in greenhouses 
by a few market gardeners near Boston and 
New York. They run the light from sundown 
until 10 or 11 and tind it pays. Whether elec- 


tricity will have a larger use in crop-growing 
remains to be seen. 





ALL AROUND THE 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Christmas Cut Flowers. 








Sales this season have been about as large 
as ever, and fully the usual retail prices se- 
cured. Wholesalers practically doubled their 
quotations a week ago, the universal Christ- 
mas holiday always calling for extraordinary 
demand, particularly in the cities and large 
towns. The supply of the more desirable va- 
rieties has been generally ample, retailers en- 
juying an active trade. So far as ‘‘fancy’’ 
prices are concerned, probably N Y leads, 
particularly for such specialties as American 
Beauty roses with very long stems. This city 
also absorbs relatively a much larger quantity 


of orchids than “Boston, Chicago or other 
points, although more of the latter are sold 


practically everywhere than a few years ago. 
Such standards as carnations, violets, lilies 
of the valley, smilax, etc, are steady sellers, 
with no important feature to note. Probably 
never before was the demand greater for hol- 
ly than this year, florists reporting an excel- 
lent sale. American mistletoe has been con- 
spicuous by its absence, this southern plant 
failing to yield the pearly white berry which 
gives it its chief charm. This week, however, 
some imported mistletoe is appearing in the 
eastern markets selling at big prices. 

Retail prices of cut flowes vary according to 
location and circumstances. For example, 
if the stock of American Beauty roses should 
happen to be short in the morning, a single 
flower may bring $2 or more: should larger 
quantities arrive later they may be had for 
much less. Again, the reputation of certain 


growers makes a price, especiaily in such 
flowers as carnatfons, some of these with a 
reputation selling very much higher than 
those perhaps equally desirable but less 


known. In the large cities the street venders 
often do much to demoralize trade, taking 
surplus stock and selling it for whatever it 
will bring, and always considerably lower 
than the flowers in a regular florist’s estab- 
lishment. American Beauty roses have sold 
in N Y and Boston this week as high as $18 
to 24 per dozen, and even higher, Bride and 
Bridesmaid 4 to 12, Meteors 5 to 10, other 
varieties 2 to 6. Lilies of the valley 75c to $1 
per dozen, carnations 60c to 1 per dozen, hy- 
acinths 75c to 1, violets 1 to 1.50 per bunch. 
Prices for orchids follow no uniformity, de- 
pending so largely upon the rare character of 
the flower. 





Care of Hanging Baskets in Windows. 
E. E. REXFORD. 





Be sure to see that suspended 
enough water. Most persons complain that 
they ‘‘haven’t much luck with hanging 
plants.’’ In nine cases out of ten, the fault 
is theirown. A plant suspended at the hight 
ot one’s head above the floorisin a stratum 
of very warm air where evaporation will take 


plants get 


place with great rapidity, and unless water 
is given frequeutly and in liberal quantities 


the soil in pot or basket will be very dry _ be- 
fore you know it. 

The best plan I know of for keeping the 
soilin baskets evenly moist is this: Take 
a tin can and make asmall hole in its bottom. 
Fill this with water and set it on top of the 
soil in the basket. By watching develop- 
ments a little you can tell whether the hole 
in the can is too large, too small, or just the 
right size. It should be ot a size to allow 
enough water to escape to keep the soil moist 
all the time. It is much easier to fill this can 
daily, or oftener if necessary, than it is to 
apply water to the surface ot the soil and 
have enough soak into it to penetrate all 
parts of it. The foliage of the plant can be 
so arranged about the can as to effectually 
conceal it. 

I 

The New Carnations that are being exhibit- 
ed at the chrysanthemum and other flower 
shows this winter are attracting much atten- 
tion. This flower is one of the most popular 
in the market and only those in the business 
have any idea of the immense quantity sold. 
One concern alone in the vicinity of New 
York city cuts over 500,000 doz carnations in 
a season. Among the novelties this year are: 
New York. a dark pink; Sunbeam, a new 
bright scarlet; Mrs Duhme, a new shell pink; 
C. A. Dana, a large pink a shade darker 
than Mrs Duhme and one that is bound to 
be a great favorite: John Young, anew white; 
Brower, a new white; Abundance, a pink, 
very prolific, and Blush, a large beautiful 
flower with just the faintest tinge of color. 
Maud Deane is a wonderful blending of pink 
and whitefand Lily Deane is a white with fine 
markings of pink. A néw yellow with red 
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markings, named Mayor Pingree, is} of unu- 
sual merit and will be put on the market ia 
March. 





Uncertainty in the Sugar Industry. 





The worst asininity yet is found in some of 
the stuff that is going the rounds of the Ne- 
braska papers about the beet sugar industry. 
It is based on the ey Seen yf that the Ne- 
braska sugar factories have received in boun- 
ties and from the sale of sugar about $8.50 per 
ton for every ton of beets they have handied, 
and that as it costs them only $1.50 per ton 
for manufacturing, they have been clearing 


up a slick projit of $7 net. on every ton of 
beets! This would be highly interesting if 
true. The only hole in the skimmer is that 


it isn’t true. 

If it could be demonstrated that after pay- 
ing $4 per ton for beets, a factory could net 
$7 per ton in profits, capital would be tum- 
bling over itself to rush into such a lucrative 
business and factories could be had for the 
asking! As a matter of*fact, if the immense 
capital ($250,000 to $500,000) required to es- 
tablish a large beet sugar factory could be 
certain of dividing an average of 6 or 8 per 
cent per annum for the next five years, after 
paying all expenses and charging off a reason- 
able sum for depreciation, it would be far 
more attractive to investors than the possibil- 
ities of larger profits with the risk of? no prof- 
its at all. 

It is the uncertainty regarding sugar prices, 
in view of Europe’s increased export boun- 
ties and foreign competition, that now makes 
capital timid. On top of this discouragement 
comes opposition to the development of the 
industry from ignorant people in the very 
states and lovalities that most need a home 
market fora new and protitable crop. The 
trouble in this Nebraska case seems to be that 
political and personal disputes are being mix- 
ed up with the discussion of the legitimate 
sugar industry. Wedon’t care a fig for any- 
body’s political aspirations, but we do want 
to see our western farmers pocketing the 
lion’s share of the $100,000,000 now sent 
abroad every year for imported sugar. 

Meanwhile the interest is hightened by 
Nebraska’s supreme court decision last week. 
While not passing on the constitutionality 
of the law, it declares the bounty not collecti- 
ble because the legislature made no appropri- 
ation for its payment. ‘The incoming Nebras- 
ka legislature should appropriate the neces- 
sary funds, and continue its aid to the indus- 
try. 

Nebraska’s state bounty of 8c per lb on 
sugar equals just about $1 per ton on beets, 
and in accordance with the law every dollar 
of it goes to the farmers who furnished beets, 
they getting $5 per ton instead of $4 as paid 
in Utah and California. Unless the legisla- 
ture puts up the money, the farmers will lose 
the dollar a ton, or between $50,000 and $75,- 
000. So long as the factory pays the same 
price for beets ($4 per ton) thatis paid in 
Utah and California, every cent of the state 
bounty goes into the farmers’ pockets, but it 
helps to guarantee the factory a reasonably 
full supply of beets to work on. 

With such a supply, a factory only needs a 
fair price for its product to pay a profit that 
will attract capital into the business. To as- 
sume, as some Nebraska newspapers do, that 
the Oxnards control the development of the 
sugar industry, is as ridiculous as to believe 
that the Pillsburys control the wheat industry 
of America. Let congress give the industry 
a decent show, and let the people guarantee 
that such conditions will not be turned over 
every two or four years, and the beet sugar 
business can be rapidly developed. It is this 
constant uncertainty that fetters enterprise. 

If farmers, laborers and capitalists inter- 
ested in developing the American sugar in- 
dustry would co-operate through an _ effective 
national organization, with state and local 
branches, the present congress could be in- 
duced to grant almost any reasonable legisla- 
tion, and state legislatures might also act fa- 
vorably. If this succeeded, there would be a 
prospect of getting some factories established 
in time to work up the 1897 crop. Unless this 
is done, the pending uncertainty may throw 
the whole thing over another year. 








Potato Trade Bestin Five Years—Comment- 
ing upon the potato and onion situation the 
elaborate Christmas number of the N Y 
Fruit Trade Journal says the local trade in 
potatoes has been better this fall than for five 
years at the same season, with prices 25c per 
bbl higher than corresponding . period last 
year, according to one of the largest handlers. 
The Journal also-says the onion trade has 
averaged much more satisfactory to both 
grower and receiver. 
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A Farmers’ Club Program. 


What should it be and of what shallit con- 
sist? This question is just now causing a 
sight of brain racking on the part of club 
secretaries and grange and alliance lecturers. 
A few suggestions: Let each question be 
concise and to the point; if the program is 
prepared for meetings to be held six months 
ahead, select seasonable topics; adapt the 
questions in part to the interest or tenden- 
cies of the members; in assigning papers, 
don't request the best fruit grower in the 
club to read a paper on sheep husbandry, or 
about the cow’s udder. Every man and wom- 
an have their likes and dislikes; try and be- 
come well enough acquainted with each mwem- 
ber so that you may know what these quali- 
ties are, and then in arranging the program 
make the best use of the talents of each mem- 
ber. 

Now as to the program. The styles are le- 
gion. The best can be none too good. But 
tastes differ as to what coustitutes ‘*the best.’’ 
Some prefer a plain card; others have a money 
making end in view by soliciting a few tasty 
advertisements; while other programs in- 
clude miscellaneous matter, including adver- 
tisements, list of officers and comunittees, top- 
ics, by-laws and other matters of local inter- 
est. If some member of the club has suflii- 
cient interest a neat hand book or program 
with generous advertising interspersed can 
sometimes be gotten up and ata profit to the 
elub. But protit making in a program should 
be the last thing thought of. 

In the arrangement of topics, give the ladies 
and younger members a fair representation. 
Topics suited for old and mature heads and 
with long-drawn-out papers, read over the 
heads of the coming generation, will drive the 
latter from the club. Strive to drive dull 
care away by eduvational amusement. The 
speaker at the chamber of commerce, board 
of trade or business men’s banquet is consid- 
ered dull if he cannot sandwich in a fresh 
story occasionally. Aim to keep all in good 
humor; if you are unable to do so and the 
members are inclined to nod, give way to 
some one else, or present short papers or ad- 
dresses until you can command the interest 
of all 

For the first meeting of the year, there is 
nothing more appropriate than the election 
or confirmation of officers, appointment of 
committees and informal talks on tne club’s 
prospects. Especial care should be exercised 
that the second meeting of the year be made 
instructive and interesting. Provide good 
singing if possible and if iustrumental music 
1s Obtainable it will materially assist in the 
evening’s entertainment. Selecta live sub- 
ject, of equal interest to all, old and young, 
men and wowen. We can suggest nothing 
better than the following: MKesolved, that 
American farmers and manufacturers should 
produce all of the sugar consumed by the 
American people. 

At following meetings, a touch along polit- 
ical lines may not be out of place. Some such 
question as Resolved, that as tue products ot 
labor and the laborer’s hire have decreased in 
value, a similar decrease in the fees of the 
professional classes and salaries of public 
Ottivials is demanded. Or, LKesolved, that 
women should be entitled to vote and hold 
oftice. Next select some topic of local inter- 
est; such as, What are the most profitable 
crops for the New England farmer to raise? or, 
Cleaning on the farm, housecleaning, barn 
cleaning, field cleaning, roadside cleaning, 
each subdivision to be discussed by one 
fully able to handle his or her topic. At each 
meeting, encourage the rendering of poetry or 
brief papers of educational or literary value. 

A visit from a neighboring club or grange 
should be encouraged. The art of easy en- 
tertainment in acting the part of host will be 
found beneficial. Show visiting farmers and 
their families cordiality and give their re- 
marks, under all circumstances, a respectful 
attention. When returning the visit aim to 
Instruct as well as please, do not adopt too 
much familiarity of manner, for when bois- 
terousness gains contr)! the object of the visit 
is lost sight of. <A farmers’ festival or fair 
may be scheduled for the fall season. This 
may be made as extensive and elaborate as 
is desirable as indicated by the interest in 
the club. The children should by no means 
be forgotten and at least once a year a pro- 
gram arranged of which the participants may 
be nearly all children. Chorus singing and 
refreshments will serve to make the meeting 
long to be remembered by the young folks. 
Circumstances govern all cases and so it is in 
arranging the club program. Perhaps one of 
the best questions the club could discuss dur- 
ing a portion of one meeting is, How shall 
our next program be arranged? 


A Word for Brother Brigham. 


It is with no small degree of pleasure that I 
note the unanimity of sentiment among farm- 
ers in all parts of the country, and of all shades 
of political opinion, in favor of Col J. H. 
Brigham of Ohio for the next secretary of ag- 
riculture. It shows that the members of the 
grange and farmers generally are learning 
the value of co-operative effort in whatever 
pertains to their interests as farmers. Itisa 
well-known fact that the grange was the lead- 
ing factor in the successful effort to give 
greater recoguition and dignity tu agriculture, 
by giving to this fuundation interest of our 
country a representation in the cabinet of the 
president, and it is an equally weil-known 
fact that no man has yet been appointed to 
this important position who was a direct rep- 
resentative of the farming interests and in 
touch and sympathy with the farming popu- 
lation. 

Col Brigham is the master of the national 
grange, and not ouly a direct representative 
of the farming interests of this nation, being 
himself a practical farmer, but he is in close 
touch and sympathy with the farmers them- 
selves—north, south, east and west. No 
other man in all this broad land of ours so 
well understands their condition and needs 
at the present time, and no man has ever be- 
fore been able to command such general sup- 
port for any prominent position at the dispo- 
sal of the president. 

In Col Brigham’s support, party lines are 
unknown and he becomes the candidate ot the 
farmers of the nation. The call is long and 
lond for a practical farmer for secretary of 
agriculture apd this call is heard all over the 
land from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
the lakes to the guif, and it cannot fail to 
reach the ears of the president-elect and create 
a deep impression on his mind, so deep, it is 
hoped, that he will recognize its force and 
give the appointment of secretary of agricul- 
ture to Col Brigham, the farmers’ choice. 
{Alpha Messer, Lecturer National Grange. 


State Grange Arouses Farmers. 


‘*The best state grange session we have ever 
heild,’’ was a remark made by Past Master 
Draper; ‘‘I neversaw the degree of Flora 
conferred in so beautiful a manner,’’ said 
High Priest Bowen of Ct; the above are but 
samples of many remarks made concerning 
the 24th annual session of the Mass state 
grange, held at Springfield, Dec 8-10. Massa- 
chusetts farmers are thoroughiy aroused to 
the great need of organization and co-opera- 
tion as evidenced by the large number of 
granges in the state. Some 214 granges have 
been organized to date of which 134 are ac- 
tive. A telegram was ordered sent Presi- 
dent-elect McKinley as follows: ‘‘ Massachu- 
setts state grange, In 24th annual session as- 
sembled, representing 12,500 tillers of the soil, 
feeling the importance of having the chair of 
agriculture filled by one in thorough sympa- 
thy with this great industry, unanimously re- 
quests the appointment to this position of Col 
J. H. Brigham of Delta, O.’’ 

The grange indorsed the work of the gypsy 
moth commission, and urged that the state 
should hold the pest in check; an exten- 
sion of state roads was recommended, and 
that the largest sum which can _ be obtained 
will, if wisely expended, be returned in a 
few years in the increased valuation of farms, 
in the greatly lessened cost of teaming and 
transporting over these roads and in the_re- 
duction of taxes for road maintenance. The 
continuation of state roads in smaller towns 
was recommended. The many combinations 
of food material resulting in the commercial 
feeds varying greatly in quality and nutritive 
value demand a systematic method of inspec- 
tion. The value of the product depends upon 
the quality and purity of the constituent parts 
as wellas upon the proper treatment and 
combination of them,and it is equally evident 
that individuals cannot, except at great ex- 
pense, determine for themselves whether the 
hnished product is or is not what 1t is repre- 
sented to be. A law should be enacted cover- 
ing the manufacture and sale of commercial 
teeds, similar to that which now applies to 
commervial fertilizers. 

The committee on unequal taxation referred 
to the unequal taxation as discriminating 
against agriculture and urged all Patrons to 
work and vote until the tax laws are more 
equitably made. ‘The committee on co-opera- 
tion made an excellent report, showing much 
progress. The recommendation of the 
executive committee as to cold storage 
facilities was indorsed. The committee 
on experiment station referred to the 
work the station is doing and named sev- 
eral of the new and more promising fodder 


ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


crops. The poultry department is being ep- 
larged and feeding experiments made. The 
committee recommended that analyses of fey. 
tilizers contain the per cent of chlorine, 

In conferring the sixth degree, a small clagg 
was selected for the work; 92 received the de. 
gree. The court of Flora was most charmingly 
arranged. High Priest G. A. Bowen 01 the 
Priests of Demeter explained the unwritten 
work. 

LL 
NEW YORK 
Wayne County Grange Notes. 

The grange in Wayne Co, N Y, seems to be 
thriving better than ever before. In the 1§ 
tuwns there are 15 granges. Wolcott grange 
is the largest in the state, has 580 Patrons; 
Clyde, Sodus, Newark and Lyons average 
more than 200 Patrons; Williamson received 
30 new members the past year; Marion,nearly 
dead a short time since, has now 112 enthusi- 
astic members. Several organizations have 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Throat Troubles.-—To allay the irritation that 
induces coughing, use ‘‘Brown’s bronchial 
troches.” 


A simple and safe remedy. 


The De Laval Separator Company announce 
that they have removed their western offices, 
stores and shops from Elgin, Ill, to new, 
large, well-appointed and in all respects super- 
ior quarters in the Russell building, Randolvh 
and Canal streets, Chicago. 


The Folding Sawing Machine is a boon to the 
wood sawyers. It is not economy to get upa 
year’s supply of wood in a few short weeks by 
means of the old-fashioned rip saw. Geta 
modern folding saw. It does quicker work 
and ata far iess expenditure of strength. As 
the folding saw weighs only 41 Ibs, it can be 
carried to the forest, the trees sawed down 
and cut to any desired length as easy as three 
wen can cut with ax or rip saw. Logs are al- 
ways sawed squarely in two, Send for free 
catalog to the Folding Sawing Machine Co, 
64-66 South Clinton St, Chicago, Ill, mention- 
ing that the implement is recommenued by 
this paper. 


The Grinding of Grain will be found profita- 
ble whenever grain passes through the system 
of an animal undigested. If whole grain is 
voided, that grain is wasted unless pigs fol- 
low the animal. In selecting a mill to proper- 
lv grind grain, get one that will grind all 
kinds of grain, singly or in combination, 
crush and grind corn and cob, or corn and 
cob with shucks on, cottonseed and other 
grains or seeds, into a coarse, medium or fine 
grist. Such awmilishould run easy and be 
economical ot power and be fitted with double 
grinders for a large capacity. These qualities 
are all possessed in a high degree by the Kel- 
ly duplex grinding mills, sold by the O. S. 
Kelly Co of Springfield, O, who have issued 
neat circulars illustrating and pricing several 
sizes. 

A Passing Opportunity.—Final announce- 
ment regurding those special Encyclo- 
pedic dictionaries. The New York News- 
paper syndicate lately began a distribu- 
tion amony readers of this journal of a num- 
ber of slightly marred Encyclopzdic dictiun- 
ary sets which had accumulated in packing, 
unpacking and handling the many thousands 
of volumes which were some tiwe since dis- 
tributed to introduce the work. The covers 
on one or more volumes o1 these special sets 
were rubbed a little—so litile, indeed, that 
few purchasers even at the regular price of $42 
a set would have any cause for complaint. As 
a matter of fact, these special sets are just as 
good as new for all practical purposes, and 
would compare favorably with any absolutely 
perfect $42 set that had seen afew days’ use 
in home, library or oftice. The price which 
the syndicate has arranged for one of these 
special sets is surely attractive to any one ear- 
nestly desiring toown a strictly high-grade 
reference work ata trifling cost. The four 
volumes will be sent to any address on pay- 
ment of one dollar, and if on examination 
they are not as represented, the set can be re- 
turned and the money will be refunded. If 
satistactory, the small balance is payable in 
easy monthly amounts. This is certainly a 
rare opportunity, especially for those who 
may have thougbt the former low introductory 
price even too high for their means. The 
value of the work, both as a dictionary and 
an encyclopedia is undoubted and readers 
who have secured one of these special sets 
have reason to congratulate themselves. The 
opportunity is now very brief, however, and 
heaka be at once taken advantage of, as will 
be seen from the syndicate’s tinal announce- 
ment in this week’s issue. The syndicate’s 
address is 91 & 93 Fifth avenue, New York. 
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large and valuable libraries. Our two school 
commissioners are Patrons and both received 
this year the combined republican and demo- 
cratic vote. The county tire insurance company 
accounts quite largely for grange success 
within our borders. This mutual company 
carries risks to the amount of nearly $3,500,- 
000 and 1s constantly growing ip favor. A. 
F. Sheldon of Lyons has been our main in- 
surance manager for many years. He stated 
recently that a policy of a given amount in 
a regular company would have cost $212 for 
18 years; inthe mutual company the actual 
cost for the samme amount and time had been 
less than $90. Our county council meetings, 
held each year in June and December,are im- 
mense affairs. It has been the practice for the 
entertaining grange to give the counvila free 
dinner, but the attendance has hecome so 
large that hereafter the basket picnic method 
will be employed. The last council meeting, 
held at Ontario, Dec 2, was especially enjoya- 
ble. County Master Sherburne of Walworth 
salled attention anew tothe fact that taxes 
and professional charges should be reduced. 
F. H. Tuttle of Walworth re-emphasized the 
importance of living within our means. P. 
S. Aldrich of Palmyra in answering a query 
stated that last year he raised 255 bu of beets 
from 1-19 of an acre. Palmyra grange has se- 
cured the promise of a farmers’ institute to 
be held at Palmyra. Dee 23-24. We congratu- 
late C. C. Abbe of Uazardville, Ct, that en- 
terprising representative of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, On his recent marriage to a 
Wayne Co girl, Miss Iola Shirtz. The popu- 
lar overseer of the state grange, E. B. Norris, 
hails from Wayne Co. 





Mannsville grange elected George Staplin, 
Jr, master, Mrs R. M. Jennings lecturer and 
George Andrews secretary. 

Rome grange of Oneida Co elected A. IL. 
Gifford master, Alice Parsons lecturer and 
C. J. Nutt secretary. 

Deposit grange elected G. C. Valentine mas- 
ter, N. H. Faulkner lecturer and C. A. Whea- 
ton secretary. Officers will be installed at 
the home of P. R. Wheaton, Jan 9. Refresh- 
ments were served and a fine literary program 
presented. 

Farmers’ grange of Schenectady held an in- 
teresting meeting on Dec 6; Master Van 
Dyke presided. Jacob D. De Forest, past 
master of Duanesburg grange, now dormant, 
was elected a member. The following resolu- 
tion, offered by James Wingate, was adopted: 
Resolved, that our secretary write to Brother 
O. H. Hale that we heartily indorse and urge 
that a practical farmer be appointed as secre- 
tary of agriculture. After a bountiful repast 
was served by the young ladies, the election 
of the following ofticers took place: Andrew 
G. Liddle master, Samuel J. Wingate over- 
seer, Daniel Darrow, Jr, lecturer, Charles 
Fowler secretary. 

Madison grange elected Sardis Peckham 
master, Mrs A. J. Pierce lecturer and Mrs §. 
Stowell secretary. 

The reading course of the New York state 
grange for this winter as arranged is an effort 
to carry out AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S very 
true editorial statement that ‘‘1t is feasible 
to infuse a new spirit into rural education, 
to impart to the young (and old) mind a con- 
ception of the natural sciences in this wonder- 
ful world about us, to suggest the application 
of those principles in the work of the house- 
hold and farm.’’ This grange course of read- 
ing is in charge of John Andrew of Trenton, 
Oneida Co, N Y, who will be glad to send a 
copy of it to any address and aid those who 
wish to take it up. 

Oswego Co Pomona grange met at Oswego 
City and indorsed resolutions favoring the 
county clerk’s office being made a salaried 
one. Officers were installed by Past Master 
Russell Quancze, assisted by Past Master J. 
Upcraft, as follows: Frank Leavitt master, 
O. A. Tifft overseer, Jennie B. Stone lecturer, 
Henry Fuller steward, Frank Rounds assist- 
ant steward, Carrie Bartlett chaplain, E. F. 
Palmer treasurer, Frank Butts secretary, Os- 
car Dines gate keeper, Mrs Foster Pomona, 
Mrs Rappole Flora, Mrs Palmer Ceres, Mrs 
Weeden lady assistant steward, delegates to the 
state grange, Oscar Dines of Volney grange, 
Mrs E. F. Palmer of Bowens Corners, W. A. 
Bartlett of Palermo, Mrs Anna Graham of 
Hope, Arthur Potter of Orwell, Mrs Jane 
Dean of Domestic and W. A. Hinman of Pu- 
laski. Weare expecting and hoping fora 
prosperous grange yearin this county. One 
new grange has been organized at Bernards 
Bay. 

The Mlinois State Grange. 


The 25th annual meeting of the Illinois state 
grange, held at Springtield, Dec 8-10, was 
well attended and accomplished much for the 
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good of the order. Although there have been 
organized in the state 1717 granges and there 
are to-day hundreds of farmers heartily in 
sympathy with the grange and all co-opera- 
tive work among farmers, vet only 77 granges 
from 28 counties were represented and by about 
100 voting delegates. One of the features of 
the meeting was an excursion to the new Pa- 
trons’ national manufacturing association at 
Mildred. The main machinery building is 60U 
ft long by 72 wide. A railroad track runs 
through the center. The beautiful degree of 
Flora was conferred in full form on a class of 
23 candidates. Resolutions were adopted ask- 
ing that it be made acriminal offense for a 
railroad company to offer a pass to a public 
official or for the latter to accept it, calling on 
railroads to give shippers receipts for the net 
weight of grain shipped, also receipts showing 
quantity of grain delivered at the point 
of destination, asking the legislature to 
change the legal weight of a bushel of ear 
corn from 70 to 68 lbs, condemning dealing 
in futures, favoring the issuance by the govy- 
ernment of 5400,000,000 in treasury notes as a 
full Jegal tender, and the retirement of the 
greenbacks, the indorsement of National Mas- 
ter J. H. Brigham of Ohio for secretary of 
agriculture. Two members of the executive 
committee whose terms had expired were re- 
elected, viz, GeorgegR. Tate of St Clair Co 
and Robert Eaton of Will Co. The vacancy 
caused by the death of Miss Jessie B. Ogle, 
Ceres, was filled by the election of Miss Mag- 
gie Helms of St Ciair Co. 
Kansas State Grange. 


The 25th annual session of the Kansas state 
grange convened at Olathe, Dec 8-10. The 
representation was made up by proportional 
membership and 11 counties were represented. 
Hon J. H. Brigham of OUhio was unanimously 
indorsed for secretary of agriculture. The 
ofticers elected were: Henry Rhoades of Gard- 
ner, waster; E. W. Westgate of Manhattan, 
overseer; Mrs B. A. Otis of Topeka, lecturer; 
Joseph Radeliff of Overbrouk, steward; A. B. 
Lovett of Bucyrus, assistant steward; C. M. 
Dickson of Edgerton, chaplain; William Henry 
of Olathe, treasurer; George Black of Olathe, 
secretary; J. B. Hendershot of Lone Elm, 
gatekeeper; Mrs Josephine Sims of Topeka, Po- 
mona; Mrs N. M. Snyderof Oskaloosa, Flora; 
Mrs Nannie S. Badsky of Overbrook, Ceres; 
Lulu Blair of Cadmus, lady assistant steward; 
A. F. Allen of Vinland and William Sims of 
Topeka, members of executive committee. 
Master Reardon, in his annual address, said: 
The condition of the order in Kansas is not 
what its earnest members would wish, as the 
most of the finances are out as a loan and not 
now available, three granges have been or- 
ganized the past year, the public press was 
commended for its interest in the order, the 
Patrons Fire Ins Co has beem organized seven 
years has written over $1,000,000 in risks and 
has asked but two small assessments; he co- 
operative store at Olathe doing a business of 
$300,000 per annum was commended, as were 
co-operative banks, creameries and other en- 
terprises. 
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1.ONG ISLAND. 


Shelter Island, Suffolk Co, Dec 23—A. J. 
Dickinson monentty Stones 39 barrels of cau- 





liflower that he 1ad_ ~=6vin_”shis barn. 
They were frosted but not badly and it is 
reported sould at $4 per bbl. Red cabbage 


still going forward in large quantities, 500 to 
$00 bbls per night. C. H. Smith is shipping 
rutabaga turnips, 100 bbls each boat day. 
Reported price 50c per bbl sack. <A few 
potatoes going forward at 1 per bbl. No sale 
for white cabbage or Savoy. 


NEW YORK. 


Catlin, Chemung Co, Dec 23—Stock looking 
wel! and there has been alarge amount of fod- 
der saved to feed through the winter. Grain 
fell short in yield. There was a heavy growth 
of straw, but it was poorly filled. Potatoes and 
apples heavy crops and no market. A _ great 
many are holding for better prices. New 
milch cows scarce and high. They bring as 
much as good horses. ‘he returns from the 
creamery are very poor, but the patrons of the 
cheese factory received more thau double 
what the creamery paid. 


Dutchess Co—I find times very close among 
farmers. There is universal dissatisfaction at 
the prices they are obliged to accept. The low 
price received for milk and high rates of 
transportation are cutting deep. There is 
widespread interest in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST’s efforts to help farmers to put the milk 
business in better shape, and there will be 
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good delegations from this county at the con- 
ference you have called. I find THe AGRIcUL- 
TURIST has more subseribers,in this county 
than all other agricultural journals put to- 
gether. The farmers say this is because of its 
merits and especially because it does so much 
to be a direct financial help to our farmers, 
gives them timely hints, suggestions and re- 
liable crop and market reports, besides taking 
right hold with them when occasion permits, 
as in this milk business. The cordial recep- 
tion with which the writer has been greeted 
all through this county and the largely in- 
creased subscription list shows the standing 
of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST with the farmers 
of Dutchess. Apples are plenty with no de- 
mand at 60 to 75c per bbl. Many who have 
several hundred bbls are holding fox an op- 
portunity to sell, believing that the Jater mar- 
ket can certainly be no worse. Among the 
good farmers I visited, I was especially pleas- 
ed with the progressive arid thrifty appear- 
ance of the establishment of Mr Oakleigh 
Thorn at Millbrook, a member of the famous 
‘*The New York Farmers.’’ He has one of 
the best herds of Jerseys in this country, with 
extensive duildings and everything kept up 
ship shape and conducted on business prin- 
ciples.—[J. A. Phelps, General Agent. 

Halcottsville, Delaware Co, Dec 22—The 
open fall weather has enabled farmers to do 
much plowing, drawing stone and hauling 
wood. Butter has moved off at about 15c for 
firkins and a little more for tubs. Taxes are 
alittle lower. The farmers’ institute was 
not well attended by farmers. It was interest- 
ing and instructive. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co, Dec 23—Charles 
I. Thomson has entered upon his duties as a 
document clerk in the department of agricul- 
ture at Washington,D C. The new high school 
building will be opened for use Jan 4. The 
Townsend farm will be sold under mortgage 
foreclosure Dec 31. 

Jackson, Washington Co, Dec 25—The 
farmers of this vicinity held a meeting Dec 17 
to discuss the possibility of establishing a co- 
operative butter factory at Cambridge. Many 
are in favor of the project. H. N. Dunham 
marketed in Troy last week 10 pigs which 
weighed 1960 Ibs. Potatoes aregmoving very 
slowly at 75c per bel. 

Northumberland, Saratoga Co, Dec 23— 
Mr Becker, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S agent, 
has been in our town. We found him a very 
pleasant and successful agent. He secured 
over 100 names here. William Deyre is win- 
tering over 200 mules from the Erie canal. 
There is some talk of organizing a grange in 
this place, also one at Gasevoorts. Work is 
plenty at present on the Champlain canal. 
Kye straw $14 per ton. 


Sodus, Wayne Co, Dec 22—Owing to the 
amount of work required to care for the great 
apple crop other farm work is far behind. 
Much corn is stillin the field and no fall 
plowing has been done. Corn huskers and 
shredders are in great demand and receive 
4c per bu for  husking. Many _ farmers 
who had _ stored their barreled apples 
in cellars are now emptying them out of the 
barrels and evaporating them. Evaporated 
apples bring from 24 to 3c per Ib. There 
is no market for green fruit. One of our most 
ss seed growers, George N. Negus, 
1as buried 4000 bu of turnips that will be set 
out for seed next spring. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, Dec 22—Many 
have sold their pork at 5c per Ib wholesale. 
Corn is a very good crop in this vicinity. Po- 
tatoes are very low in price, bringing from 40 
to 50c per bu and apples are so low that it 
hardly pays to market them. Money is so 
hard to get that several farmers are doing 
without help. Very little wood is cut yet, but 
clearing up and preparing for winter and re- 
pairing are in order. John M. Lawrence is 
repairing his house in the village. Cyrus 
Lawrence, our village store keeper, is very 
ill. Both of our common schools are provid- 
ed with excellent teachers and the pupils are 
making fine progress. Will C. Hull had the 
misfortune to have a cow break a leg so that 
she had to be killed. 


Westchester, Westchester Co, Dec 25—We 
are not troubled with an oversupply of ap- 
ples, as is the case in western New York, vet 
the price is low. The early crop of potatoes 
was good. The late crop had to contend with 
blight and an army of potato bugs. Later 
they have rotted, so we consider the crop a 
failure. They are firm now at $1.50 a bbl. A 
farm in this town was sold recently for over 
800 per acre, showing that the discouraging 
prices of farm products do not lessen the val- 
ue of real estate in this county. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Farmers’ Institute. 


A farmers’ institute was held at Bald 
Mount, Lackawanna county, Friday and Sat- 
urday,Dec 11 and 12,under the auspices of the 

-state board of agriculture and the county ag- 
ricultural society. On Friday Rev Gaylord 
Jacobs and A. B. Deming, Jr, spoke on good 
roads and how to obtain them. KR. M. Sum- 
mers of Phoenixville spoke on The best meth- 
od of raising and marketing vegetables. Veg- 
etables must be clean and of first quality. 
Good measure and politeness are necessary to 
quick sales and small profits. J. E. Rogers 
of Binghamton, N Y, gave a most interesting 
address on Profitable dairy methods. He has 
a model dairy farm near Binghamton and 
is one of the progressive farmers of New York. 
In part Mr Rogers said: There was no need 
of farmers’ institutes in the day of our fa- 
thers. Good ground and good prices made all 
crops plentiful and valuable, but in these 
days of competition we must attend insti- 
tutes to learn. Cows which make only 125 
lbs of butter to a cow or 1500 lbs of milk 
a year should be gotten rig of. Keep account 
to know whether you are at a profit or loss in 
selling milk or butter. Feed rations that a 
cow can digest. You might as well throw 
your feed out in the barnyard, fer there it 
will go anyhow, as to feed timothy hay and 
corn meal alone. Clover hay is worth $2 
more aton for feeding cows than timothy. 
You cheat yourself in trying to cheat the cow 
by feeding her only enough to sustain her. 
You can’t burt a cow by feeding hera balanced 
ration; 4 qts of bran, 4 qts of gluten 
and 2 qts cottonseed meal and all the ensilage 
she will eat is a balanced ration. Don’t let 
your manure lie under the eaves of the shed 
and waste and next spring bay commervial 
fertilizer. Haul the manure right out on 
your land. 

In the afternoon Calvin Cooper of Lancas- 
ter county read a paper on The effect of culti- 
vation in dry weather. At the educational 
session Prof J. C. Taylor of Scranton read a 
paper on Education. He argued in favor of 
better education for farmers and their chil- 
dren. Prof Hailey of Keystone gave an ad- 
dress on The true aim of education. On Fri- 
day evening the session was devoted to Coun- 
try homes. 


Factoryville, Wyoming Co, Dec 2%—The 
farmers’ institute of the Lackawanna county 


agricultural society, which has just closed, 
will be of great value to those farmers that 
attended. The great wonder is that more do 
not attend. One of the most important fea- 
tures was the discussion on the road question. 
The weather has been very mild so far, with 
no snow to speak of and the ground free from 
frost. Benjamin Place near Mill City was 
sowing rye the 15th and says he can get a bet- 
ter crup than if sown earlier, unless early 
euough to get good top and root. 


MARYLAND. 

The First Farmers’ Institute under the new 
law was held at Upper Marlboro. William 
L. Amoss, state director of institute work, 
expressed himself us being much pleased to 
see so many farmers and Jadies present. 
George E. Silver of Harford Co spoke on 
Grazing and feeding cattle. F. 8S. Hill of 
Upper Marlboro spoke on Growing and mar- 
keting tobacco. He said that the toba:co 
trade demands uniformity of quality: Under 
present methods the highest prices cannot be 
realized. He referred particularly to tlie free 
burning and mild flavor of Maryland grown 
tobacvo. Prof James Robinson of the experi- 
ment station spoke of the culture of tobacco 
from a svientitic standpoint. President R. 
W Silvester of the agricultural college at Col- 
lege Park delivered a shert address on The 
need and importance of a special course of 
reading on agricultural topics. He wished 
all farmers to open currespondence with the 
managers of the college with the view of pro- 
moting the formation of reading clubs. The 
dairy interests of Prince George county were 
ably represented by Prof H. J. Patterson of 
the experiment station. He illustrated with 
improved apparatus the best known method 
of testing milk in order to determine the ac- 
tual amount of butter it contains. The essay 
of Mrs Alice Robinson of Baltimore city on 
VUur country homes received close attention. 
The Montgomery county institute was held 
at Rockville Dee 22. 

The Board of Trustees of the agricultural 
and mechanical college have just held their 
annual meeting. Wilmot Johnson of Catons- 
ville is president of the board. The finances 
are in good condition and 120 students have 
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been registered. The report of Prof R. H. 
Miller, director of the experiment station, 
showed it to be in a very satisfactory condi- 
tion. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Look Out for Road Jobs in the Legislature 


P. H. HARTWELL, HUNTERDON CO, N J. 

I desire to thank Mr Shales for his kind 
words with regard to my article concerning 
roads. What I have done at acost of $27.50 
per mile in my own road district is the subject 
of an article that I understand will soon ap- 
year in these columns. I agree with Brother 
Tomlinson that $8000 per mile is too much to 
pay for the building of stone roads, but I think 
my estimate is not too high. <A piece of road 
is just completed in the township which ad- 
joins us on the south in Mercer Co, which 
cost’ $11,000 per mile. If I mistake not, the 
grading alone cost $3000 per mile. And an in- 
junction was applied for to prevent a continu- 
ance of the work. But there are stone roads 
and stone roads. I built a piece of stone road 
100 yards in length at a cost of about $13, 
two teams and four men one day. This is the 
kind of stone road that I advocate; to my 
mind the majority of ogr roads could be made 
solid enough for all practical purposes with- 
out the outlay of vast sums of money. 

If the townships are wise they will look to 
the mending of their highways,for the bicycle 
men, the owners of high stepping horses and 
the stone road contractors are on the war- 
path and wilt make their influence felt. It 
was only by the removal of the mandatory 
clause in the stone road law last winter that 
our county escaped, as the necessary number 
of signers had been secured for three miies of 
road. Our members of the legislature should 
keep their eyes open this winter, for donbtless 
an attempt will be made to again change the 
law. And the voters should ‘‘look a leedle 
oud’’ as to who they elect for freeholders 
next spring. <A word to the wise is sufticient. 


New Jersey Horticulture—The annual meet- 
ing of the New Jersey state horticultural so- 
ciety will be held at the state house in Tren- 
ton Wednesday and Thursday, Jan 6 and 
7. The program is an exceedingly interest- 
ing one and comprises addresses on a great 
variety of horticultural topics. All persons 
who are in any way interested in the objects 
of the society are invited to attend and take 
part in the proceedings. For programs and 
further information address the Secretary, 
Henry I. Budd, Mt Holly, N J. 


Forestry—The second annual meeting of the 
state forestry association will be held at the 
state house in Tfenton, Tuesday afternoon and 
evening, Jan 5. Addresses will be deliver- 
ed on the injuries of forest growth, and Prof 
Jobin Gifford will give an illustrated lecture 
on forestry in Europe and America. All in- 
terested are invited to attend. 


CANADA. 
Ontario Beekeepers. 


The annual meeting of the Ontario beekeep- 
ers’ association was held at Toronto, Dec 9-10. 
Considerable discussion was indulged in as 
to the advisability of obtaining an order in 
council to compel beekeepers to put on the 
market honey containing a certain percentage 
of well-ripened honey. It was finally decided 
that such legislat on would be in the interest 
of those engaged 1n the industry. It was re- 
solved that beekeepers and merchants should 
be requested to report to the executive com- 
mittee any cases of adulterated honey that 
the offenders might be prosecuted. The ques- 
tion as to what stand should be taken by the 
Canadian beekeepers in regard to the Bee- 
keepers’ union of North America aud the 
North American beekeepers’ association was 
considered and it was decided that the Onta- 
rio association should take no action to 
change their present relations. A lengthy 
discussion also took place on the best ineth- 
ods of rendering old comb. The merits of the 
solar and the steam systems were carefully 
weighed, and the majority of the members de- 
cided in favor of the former. 


Adulteration of Foods—In the annual repor 
of the inland revenue department at Ottawa, 
it is stated that out of 1265 samples of food ex- 
annined, only 105, or barely 9,per cent of the 
whole, were found adulterated. Jams and 
jellies were adulterated more than all other 
foods. John Baker Edwards, analyst, Mon- 
treal, reports ont of 208 samples he examined 
182 were found genuine, 17 adulterated and 
nine doubtful. 
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FIVE STATES PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, 


Beginning of Another Effort to Enable 
Farmers to Get Fair Prices for Milk. 


failure of 
posters an- 


In spite of short notice and the 
several railroads to put up the 
nouncing the meeting, a goodly number of 
representative milk producers met at the 
Broadway Central hotel in New York city on 
Monday of this week. Herbert Myrick, edi- 
tor AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Was chosen 
chairman and J. E. Hoag of Dutchess county 
secretary. A long discussion was had _ that 
brought out the familiar woes of the milk 
trade. Pres George Wilde of the N J and Pa 
associated milk producers’ union gave an 
admirable account of that organization, which 
had controlled for four years more than half 
of Philadelphia’s milk supply. It had _ erect- 
ed a $25,000 creamery in the city to work up 
the surplus into butter; its members got the 
fuH market price for all their milk and the 
shrinkage on surplus was deducted pro rata 
from each man’s pay. Some mistakes had 
been made, and the union was not as strong 
now, but it hoped for better times and Mr 
Wilde wanted New York producers to profit 
by this experience. Freight tu Philadelphia 
is paid by shippers and is 4c per qt for all 
distances up to 60 miles. Milk is now being 
shipped to that market by dealers from N Y 
state. 

Several speakers from N Y, N J and Pa de- 
scribed the utter lack of system in the milk 
business, the way in which farmers and deal- 
ers competed with each other to cut prices 
and increase the surplus. A generally de- 
pressed feeling among producers was evident 
from all the remarks, and the necessity of 
some definite action. Mr E. G. Fowler of 
the New York Farmer said many dele- 
gates would have been present but tor their 
poverty. A committee to report 


more 


A PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 
Martin of 


was finally appointed: L. H. §S. 
Standing 


Augusta, NJ; Nelson Stevens of 
Stone, Bradford Co, Pa; E. G. Wallis of 
Apulia, Onondaga Co, N Y; J. E. Hoag of 
Clinton Corners, Dutchess Co, N Y George 
Wildes of New Egypt, N J, president of 
United N J & Pa milk producers’ ass’n; E. 

3. Brody of Golden Bridge, Harlem valley; 
John A. Hulsizer of Asbury, N J, and Her- 
bert Myrick. After dinner the conference 
adopted this committee’s report after making 
several amendments so that it reads as fol- 
lows: 

We hereby organize the 
Producers’ assoviation, to be developed as 
rapidly as possible by an executive commit- 
tee of 11 or more members chosen by this cou- 
ference from the principal milk shipping sec- 
tions. This committee is to formulate the 
details and push the work of organization 
according to the following plan. 

1. The producers at each shipping station to 
be organized into Local associations, aniting 


Five States Milk 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. ert 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class.1o go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be connted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Acivertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the revcuiar rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Suseribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying luvestinent 

Address 

a AMERICAN 


52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST. 

New York 
| = SALE—Improved Navy Beans, article on which is in this 
paper. Heavy yielders, handsome, excellent okers, £ 

flavor, early and even ripeners; good for northern climes 

crop for farmers to raise. Two dollars per bushel for seed, hand 
picked, f.o. b. Order early,as I have only a few bushels left. 
fF A. E ISH, Farmington, Wash. 

FEGISTERED CHESTER White pigs Responsible parties 
can see them before paying money. Write JOHN A. ROHR- 
ER, Smithfield, Pa. 

JAISE BELGI AN HARES for market. More profit than cows. 

& Circulars free. ARTHUR W. KIRK, Forest Grove, Pa. 
LINCO POULTRY YARDS, Dallas,O. Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Brown Leghorns. 


Combination. 8. E 


ERSEYS—St. Lambert and 
Landenberg, Pa 


NIVIN, 














in Route associations along each railroad sys- 
tem, with delegates on an equitable basis of 
representation in a Central association. 

2. Local associations to take care of local 
interests and carry out plans of Route and 
Central associations. Route associations to 
have charge of matters specially affecting their 
routes. The general management of the whole 
organization to be vested in the Central asso- 
ciation. 

3. When five or more lucal associations are 
organized by this executive committee on 
each of the principal milk routes, the 
first annual meeting to complete the final or- 
ganization of the Central association shall be 
held, and upun the election and qualification 
of its officials, this comimittee’s duties and 
powers shall close. It is hoped this may be 
done on or before March 1. 

4. Each member of a Local association shall 
pay as dues to the Central association (cover- 
ing the period up to the close of said first an- 
nual meeting) the sum of $1 if during Decem- 
ber his production of milk averaged 0 to 5 
cans daily, $1.50 if it was 6 to 10 cans, $2 if it 
was 11 cans or more. The finances thereafter 
to he adjusted as the Central association may 
decide. 

5. That committeés be appointed in every 
township at this meeting, or later, to work up 
Local associations under the executive com- 
mittee. The association should employ an 
agent or general manager to give his time to 
the work of forming the organization. 

6. When the association is thoroughly organ- 
ized, its object should be not only to fix the 
price of milk in co-operation with the buyers 
of milk, but its objects should also be 
to furnish any necessary supply of 
milk from existing milk-shipping territory, to 
mitigate the evils of the svrplus to the utmost, 
to insure better care by peddlers in distribu- 
tion of milk, to co-operate with reiiable deal- 
ers and peddlers so that the city end of the 
business may be putin better condition, and 
to take such further action as circumstances 
may demand. Itis also proposed that the 
association shall co-operate with the health 
authorities to prevent adulteraiion and to in- 
sure absolutely pure milk to consumers. It is 
believed that with certain reforms in the trade 
that may be the outgrowth of this movement, 
consumers will be insured of an abundance of 
good and pure milk without any increase in 
price, but some of the expenses and losses 
between the consumer and the farmer can be 
curtailed so that the producer may get a 
somewhat better price for milk than has been 
the case of late. The farmers have no idea at 
present of attempting to change the present 
system of wholesalers and peddlers, but in- 
stead to co-operate with them to t e exclusion 
of irresponsible dealers and adulterators and 
to the mutual benefit of consumers, producers 
and the trade. 

7. That this Five States milk producers’ as- 
sociation desires to co-operate with the pro- 
ducers’ unions of Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore in all matters pertaining to their 
general welfare. That the committee have 
power to fill vacancies and to add to their 
num ber. 

A START MADE. 

In the discussion on this report it was 
shown that while this method of organizing 
had put at least $100,000 a year into the pock- 
ets of Boston producers, it had never been tried 
on the New York market. The New York union 
of 1889-’90 went to pieces before this system 
was ever tried. It was generally maintained 
by all who spoke that if the new effort were 
confined to farmers, if it builded sure if slow, 
it could be made a very helpful thing in the 
course of a few years. Most of those present 
at once paid their dues, and the conference 
adjourned after appointing a vigorous execu- 
tive committee to follow up the work at once. 

The committee which has taken charge of 
pushing the organization under the above 
plan promptly met, and chose J. E. Hoag of 
Clinton Corners as secretary, to whom all 
communications may be addressed. The full 
cumiittee is as follows, by railroad routes: 


}lousatonic Valley—E. G. Seeley of Rox- 
bury, Ct; Harlem Valley, W. B. Culver of 
Sharon Station, Dutchess Co, N Y; New 


York Central, J. E. Hoag of Clinton Corners, 
Dutchess Co; Ontario and Western, Irving 
Holcomb ot Butternut Grove, Delaware Co, N 
Y; Susquehanna and Western, L. H. 8. Martin 
of Augusta, Sussex Co, N J; Delaware, Lack- 
awanna and Western, C. Peck Squires of 
Marathon, Cortland Co; New Jersey Central, 
J. Hulsizer of Asbury, Warren Co, N J; West 
Shore, Ira Snell of Kenwood, Madison Co, N 
Y; Erie road, J. E. Wells of Goshen and Wil- 
liam H. Hallock of Washingtonville, Orange 
Jo. N Y; Delaware and _ @Ulster §rail- 
road, D. H. Hull, Halcottsville, Delaware Co, 
mY. 


The committee arranged for organizers’ out- 
fits and full instructions for perfecting local 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





associations. Everyone interested is urged to 
at once apply tothe members of this executive 
committee for these outfits. It is hoped to 
have a large number of local assuciations re- 
ported by the time the executive committee 
Ineets again at Broadway Central hotel, New 
York city, Wednesday, Jan 6, at noon. 
A GOOD WORK WELL BEGUN. 


This can truly be said of the conference. 
Farmers who make milk are ready and 
eager to organize. They were wise to 
adopt the plan of the New England milk 
producers’ union, which in times past has 


proven so effective. Every farmer recognizes 
that a thorough organization is the first and 
most important step. It shonld embrace in 
its local sections every milk producer in 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Western New England. Let us have a combi- 
nation that shall control the supply-of milk. 
Then the union will be in shape to meet buyers 
on a basis satisfactory to both. Lut so long as 
only a little milk is covered by the union, so 
long will that outside be used as a club to re- 
duce prices at every market. 

Farmers realize that all this means 
work and some expense. They have seen the 
folly of leaving a $10,000,000 business 
to run itself. They know it will take sev- 
eral thousand dollars a year to build up this 
new organization and then to keep it up in 
such shape that it shall pay a handsome re- 
turn to its members for their investment of 
time and money. The New York conference 
showed an earnest desire to finance the 
organization in a way to avoid the weaknesses 
of the past and to guarantee the best work in 
future, but without extravagance. This time 
the farmers want to build on a firm basis—they 
want to avoid past errors in finance as in 
other parts of the work. 

This dairy industry of our middle states 
amounts to many millions per year at 
wholesale prices to farmers. Itis bound to 
increase. Itis destined to meet changing 
conditions. It is our farmers’ best hold. But 
it 1s so big, it embraces interests so diverse, 
itinvolves so many details, that an organiza- 
tion to enable producers to get the best possi- 
ble prices for dairy products has tackled a big 
business. That’s justit—the association is a 
business enterprise to be run on business 
principles. 

And never before in the history of New 
York’s milk trade have farmers recogniz- 
ed this fact as they do to-day. Never have 
they been so eager to co-operate in a bnsiness- 
like way. And never was the prospect better 
for accomplishing something! The association 
won’t revolutionize, it won’t try to walk be- 
fore it can creep, it will aim to go sure if 
slow, to make certain of one thing before tac- 
kling another. It is a far larger proposition 
than that undertaken by the New England 
milk producers’ union, it will take longer to 
work it out, more money and larger ability, 
but the objects in view are well worth the 
trouble—a reasonable price for milk and re- 
form of many present abuses in the milk 
trade. 

And the first step is to perfect the local or- 
ganizations provided for in the plan adopted. 


lots of 


The committee which has this in charge 
should have the immediate and hearty sup- 
port of every producer. Without this, little 


can be done; with it, everything. Such sup- 
port is all the more essential because certain 
influences among the dealers are already at 
work to defeat the movement and break up 
the organization at the start. Butif farmers 
stand together under efficient leadership they 
can put their enemies to flight and in a year 
or two wili have a combination. of producers 
from Washington and Buffalo to the Atlantic 
that will insure farmers a fair return for their 
labor. 
ae 
The Milk Market. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Dec 21 were as 
follows: 








Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 25.778 806 123 
N Y Central, 16,668 234 720 
N Y, Ont & West, 23,489 708 -_ 
West Shore, 10,918 96 204 
N Y, Sus and west, 10,907 203 52 
N Y & Putnam, 1,739 —_— —_ 
New Haven & H, 8,976 41 - 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 —_ 
Long Island, 909 — _ 
N J Central, 1,647 35 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 —_— 
HRTCo, 5,260 235 — 
Other sources, 4,060 _ — 
Total receipts, 145,595 2,776 1,099 
Daily average this week. 20.799 396 157 
Daily av last week, 20,693 401 173 


The exchange price of milk continues at 
23c P qt at depots at the N Y end, but except 
in a few cases, the bulk of producers get 4c 
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below this price for milk delivered at their 
local depots or creameries, and in some cases 
#c is deducted, and we have even heard of 1c 
being taken off. ‘This has long been the case, 
but though we have repeatedly explained this 
point, many farmers who are not in the milk 
business have the impression that N Y city 
exchange quotations are what the farmer ac- 
tually gets. Nothing could be further trom 
the truth. 

Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the 
N Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during 
the week ended on dates named were as fol- 
lows: 

Dew 13 Dec 6 Nov 29 Nov 22 Nov 15 Nov 


Hammonds, 33 28 30 27 32 150 
Millwood, 80 2 96 98 107 517 
Kitchawan, 5 50 54 60 69 334 
Croton Lake, 112 110 115 =«116 9s 553 
Yorktown, 215 204 220 220 216 =—-1106 
Amawalk, 115 114 115 117 107 548 
West Somers, 45 39 45 41 28 164 


Baldwin Place, 184 177 191 191 181 934 
Mahopae Falls, 321 318 325 323 315 
Mahopac Mines, 175 163 174 182 179 899 
Lake Mahopac, 66 64 63 68 71 3A4 





Crofts, 121 113 115 11 127 615 

Carmel, 57 46 67 61 60 338 

Brewster, 14 14 14 14 14 7 
Total, 1592 1522 1624 1636 1604 8156 


Also 746*cases bottled milk from Carmel and 41 
cases from Baldwin Place. 

You should have the most hearty commend- 
ation from farmers for the deep interest you 
have taken in the milk problem and calling a 
meeting and starting a new interest in the sale 
of milk. I do most sincerely hope the farm- 
ers will now stick for the idea that the milk 
they produce is theirs and they have a perfect 
right to sell it to whom they please. Now is 
the time for the producers of milk to make 
plans for the future, after the present six 
wonths has expired to take it into their own 
hands and keep it there, making the price 
of milk in Boston to consumers and to ped- 
dlers. I hope every farmer will feel the im por- 
tance of taking a deep interest in this matter 
and go to the next meetinginu Boston Jan 15, 
every one of them. Please send me your paper 
for the next year.—[L. A. Joues, Still liver, 
Mass. 

To perfect any reform, at least five-sixths 
of those sending milk to Boston must com- 
bine, work together and stick togeti:er. Let us 
sign an agreement to abide by a . two-thirds 
vote of such a membership. Let the officers 
be simply executive, a two-thirds postal vote 
of the members to govern all important ques- 
tions. We want to avoid so much running 
around and needless expense. We should con- 
tribute at least 4c per can for the first year, 
for we want a thorough investigation of the 
milk business, so we can make a strong case 
to the legislature. The time has come right 
here in old Massachusetts for a pure food law 
that will stop the wholesale robbery that now 
prevails. The sale of skimmilk must be stop- 
ped; if allowed to be sold, there is no limit to 
the fraud practiced. Freight rates need ad- 
justing and the whole matter should be probed 
to the very bottom.—[A Massachusetts Pro- 
ducer. 











IXL EVAPORATORS 


. » MAPLE SYRUP ANDISUCAR . . 


{Simple in Construction 
| Common Sense Principles 
| Easy to Operate. 

( All Users Praise It. 






Our Claims: 







A neat Catalogue by 
mail. Ask for it. 


WARREN EVAPORATOR WORKS, 
Warren, Ohio. 









COT Se rv . 

ill that grinds all kinds of single or, mixed 
grains into a coarse, medium or fine grist as desired. 
Grinds cotton seed, corn and cob, shucks on or off; 
fast, durable, economical, requires but little power. 
No experience perate, Write to-day. 


THE 0 S Warder St., 
s e 












KELLY G0. <°s,¢u FIELD 
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GREAT INCREASE IN EXPORT TRADE. 


TuEspAY EventnG, Dec 22, 1896. 
A highly encouraging feature of the busi- 
ness situation is the remarkably large volume 
of exports of American goods. During 11 
months of this year we have shipped abroad, 
largely in the way of farm products, goods to 
the value of nearly 889 million dollars, and 
it is expected gross exports forthe year ended 
Dec 31 will approximate 1000 millions. These 
figures show a big gain over 189%. On the 
other hand,imports of foreign goods have fall- 
en off, and for 11 months were 623 millions, 
leaving an apparent balance in our favor of 
266 million dollars, whereas last year up to the 
first of Dec we had actually imported more 
than we had exported to the extent of 7 mil- 
lions. 

The important thing in it allis the contin- 
uance of this heavy export trade. Last month 
we sold foreigners mvre breadstuffs, cotton, 
provisions and mineral oils by 155 million 
dollars than a year ago, and nearly 20 mil- 
lions increase compared with two years ago 
Taking the one item of breadstuffs alone we 
have in 11 months sold 33 millions more than 
in 12 months of 1895, and the December bus- 
iness will swell the aggregate for the year by 
another 15 or 20 millions. The wheat short- 
age abroad accounts for a considerable part 
of this excellent showing, and with no great 
disturbing factors in the business world, the 
coming six months must surely show a fur- 
ther decided recovery toward general prosper- 
ity. Markets the closing week of the old year 
are quiet, with an unsettled feeling, especial- 
ly in securities, pending the action of con- 
gress on the Cuba situation. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Less business has been done in apples the 
past week. Demand has been quite light and 
although receipts proved moderate accu- 
mulations have resulted. The export demand 
is smaller and foreign advices indicate a slow- 
er business across the water. The quality of 
fruit offered lately is not as good as dealers 
would like and does not prove sufficiently at- 
tractive to stimulate a demand. There is a 
place for really choice fruit when suchis re- 
ceived and on such prices are firm and steady. 

Large quantities of apples were frozen by 
the recent vold snap while stored at evaporat- 
ing piants in western New York. 

At New York, receipts still moderate and 
demand light, prices barely steady. Kings 
$1@1 62 P bbl, Baldwins 1@1 12, Greenings 
1@1 12, Northern Spy 75c@1 12. 

At Boston, trade lighter all around and 
market quiet. Baldwins 75c@$1 P bbl, N Y 
mixed 75c@1, Snows 1@1 75, Kings 1 25@1 50, 
Greenings 75c@1, Hubbardstons Tic @1. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED DEC 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other 
pool don gow pts 

New York, 3,715 1,899 10,434 

Boston, 2: 932 504 —- 

Portland, 3,356 5,261 7,127 2,645 

Halifax, 11,460 — - 

Total, 21,368 9,530 13,079 
Cor week last yr, 6,891 2,907 7.818 517 
Tot’l this sea’n,1,137,675 486.893 352,785130,797 
Season °95-6, 251,148 84,909 110,345 15,357 
Season °S-5, 647,163 203,124 150,659 25,851 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Receipts of potatoes are not large and stocks 
on hand at distributing centers are supposed 
to be moderate. The market is affected some- 
what by the holidays and demand is slow. 
Prices show but slight change and are gener- 
aly hell steady to tirm by the short supply ar- 
riving. At New York, a little better feeing is 
manifested and sales under $1 are few. 

Up to late December there is no general 
complaint of rot in potatoes. More or less of 
this is always found, all the way from the 
New England states to the west. Reports of 
serious rot throughout parts of York state are 
erroneous. We have made a thorough inqui- 
ry, through our correspondents svattered ev- 
ervwhere, and can hear only occasional com- 
plaints. The cropin N Y, as a whole, is keep- 
ing in excellent condition. Here are two or 
three specimen reports, in addition to what 
we have already published. Monroe Co—Keep- 
ing in good condition, weather at time of 
growth and development favorable. Wash- 
ington Co—No rot in the town of Easton, al- 
though potatoes are very poor quality. Onon- 
daga Co— But little complaint of any serious 
trouble encopt it is where grown on low 
moist ground. One instance of Rural New 
Yorkers grown on muck bottom lands nearly 
a third affected with dry rot. Rensselaer Co 
—Nvo complaints thus far; potatoes only half 
a crop, but uniform in size and good quality. 

At New York, receipts moderate, demand 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


quiet and prices fairly firm. L I in bulk $1 25 
@1 37 P bbl, N J 90c@i 12, state 90c@1 12 P 
180 lbs, N J sweets, yellow 1 25@1 37 P bbl, 
Vineland 1 50@1 75. 

At Boston, prices at about the former range, 
receipts light. Aroostook Hebrons 40@43c P 
bu, N H 35c, Vt 35c, N Y state White Stars 53@ 
40c, P E I Chenangoes 43c, Hebrons and Rose 
$1 12@1 25 P bbl. 

GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in x small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, a dull trade and prices show 
further weakness. Ch marrow $1 324@1 35 P 
bu, fair to good 1 15@1 30, ch pea 1, ch medi- 
um 1@1 10, ch white kidney 1 55@1 60, ch 
yellow eye 1 25, Cal limas 1 30@1 35, green 
peas 72} @85c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, receipts are 
the market holds steady. Fey new-laid 24c 
P dz, state fresh gathered 28c, Pa country 
marks 23c, western 22c, checks $3@4 P case, 
western refrigerator prime 16@17c P dz, lime 
15c, southern prime 20@2Ic. 

At Boston, choice fresh stock in light sup- 
ply, but demand is slack and prices only 
steady. Nearby and Cape fey 25@28e P dz, 
cb fresh eastern 22@23c, fair to good 16@20c, 
Vt and N H. fresh 22@%c P dz, Mich fey 22c, 
western fair to good 16€1%c, refrigerator 15@ 
l6c, limed 15c. 


rather light and 


Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, grapes firm under light sup- 
ply, cranberries quiet, other fruit tirm. "uch- 
ess pears $2@3 P bbl, Kieffer 3@4, Concord 
grapes 7@8c P bskt, Catawbas 8@12c,dark Cape 
Cod cranberries 5@6 P bbl, good to prime 3@ 
4, N J1@1 25 Pera, Fla oranges 2 50@4 50 
P bx. tangerines 19@12, mandarins 
grape fruit 8@10, hickory nuts 2 25@2 50. 


5@7T, 


Ground Feeds. 

At New York, dull and unchanged. West- 
ern spring bran 55@65c P 100 lbs, winter 60@ 
65c, middlings T0@80c, sharps 75@80c, screen- 
ings 35@45c, oilmeal $21@22 P ton, cottonseed 
19@20, rye feed 524@574c F 100 lbs, brewers’ 
meal and grits 82}@87ic, coarse corn meal 58 
@b62c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings are quite free and 
the market weaker. Prime timothy 75@80c P 
100 lbs, No 1 70@72ke, No 2 65@674c, No3 
574@623c, shipping 50@55c, clover miaed 60c, 
clover 30@55c, salt hay 40@45c, long rye 
straw No 1 90@95c, No 2 80@85c, short rye 
straw 60@70c, oat 35@40c. 

At Boston, market quiet and 
Prime hay, large bales $16 P ton, small 15, 
Nol 14@14 50, No2 13@13 50, No3 11@12, 
good to prime rye straw 18@19, oat 8 50@9. 


unchanged. 


Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, the market continues quiet 
and slow and prices weaker. County slaugh- 
ter cow hides 7T@7ic P tb, bull 6f@7c, Nol 
calfskins 14c,,No 2 12c. Country tallow 3@ 
ogc, city 3}@3}c, edible 38@3jc, brown grease 
2@2iec, yellow 23@3ke, white 3}@3kc. 

At Boston, a slightly better feeling, but mar- 
ket still slow. N E green cows 5c P ib, bulls 
4c, calfskins 5@9 ths Tic@$1 ea, 9@12 ths 1 25, 
rough tallow 2@2kc P th, rendered 3@3khc. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the quality of arrivals is only 
fair and demand moderate. Dry-packed N Y 
and nearby turkeys 14c ® tf, N Y and Pa 
12@1l4ic, western 124@13c, N J chickens 8}@ 
9kc, N Y and Pa 7@8c, western These, fowls 
T4@8c, ducks 11@13c, geese 9@11c, tame white 
squabs $2@2 25 P dz, mixed 1 50@1 75. Live 
poultry: Fowls 7@8ce P th, chickens 53@6c, 
turkeys 8@9%c, ducks 70@90c P pr, geese 1@ 
i 62, old pigeons 20c P pr, young lic. 

At Boston, receipts lighter than usual at 
this season but ample. Northern and eastern: 
Vt turkeys 15@l6c P ib, N Y 14@15c, ch large 
chickens 13@14ec, extra fowls 12c, ducks 12@ 
l4c. Western dry-packed, drawn and headed, 
ech young turkeys 13@14c, ch chickens 10c, 
fowls 8@9c, ducks 11@13c, geese 9@1I1c. 

Vegetable-. 

At New York, most kinds meeting a fair 
demand at quotations. Cabbage $2@3 50 P 
100, red 2 50@4, celery 20@50c P dz, egg plant 
2@3 P bbl, cucumbers 1@2 ¥P cra, turnips 50 
@75e, marrow squash 1@1 25 P bbi, Habbard 
squash 1, carrots 60@75c, pumpkins 8@14 


100, Brussels sprouts 3é6c P qt, beets T5c@1 
® bbl, parsnips T5c@1. 
New Englard Markets. 

At New Haven, Ct, onions 9c@$l1 P? bu 
turnips 30@35c, apples 1 50@2 P bbl, western 
eggs 23c P dz, cold storage 18c, chickens 6@ 
8c P th 1 w, 1le d w, turkeys 10c 1 w, 12c d w, 
emy print butter 25@27c P tb, tubs 24c, dairy 
16@18e, cheese 105@12c.—At Waterbury, chick- 
ens 14@16c P Ib d w, broilers 1dc, turkeys 18e, 
fresh eggs 30c P dz, cold storage 16r, 
50c P bu, onions 75c, emy prints 23@25c P bb, 
dairy 19@22c, cheese 12c.—At Providence, R 
I, potatoes 1@1 75 P bbl, onions 85v@1 P bu, 
apples T5ce@2 P bbl, chickens 10@14c P bh, 
fowls 8@i2c, turkeys 12@l6c, nearby eggs 30 
@32c P dz, western 20@22c, cmy print butter 
25@26c P ib, tubs 23@24c, dairy 14@16c,cheese 
10@12c.—At Springtield, Mass, potatoes 40c P 
bu, onions 60@80c, apples 90c@1 P bbl, near- 
by eggs 30@35c P dz, western 15@18ce, chick- 
ens 114@12c P tb, turkeys 13@15c, fowls 9@1I1c, 
cmy print butter 23@25c P th, tubs 21@22c, 
dairy 20@21c, cheese 11@12c.—At Worce ster, 
Mass, fresh eggs 35 P dz, cold storage 18 
@19e, chickens 12@16c P tb, turkeys 13@ 


pot itoes 


@ AOC 


16c, 


emy print butter 24@26c, tubs 22@24c, cheese 
103 @1l1ic. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE SARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes quiet and 
firm, $1 25 # bbl, onions 1 50@2 50, cabbage 
2 75@3 50 P 100, turnips 50@60c P bbl, squash 
1@1 2%, pumpkins 10@15c ea, celery 1 P dz 
behs, apples 50c@1 P bbl. Poultry dull and 
lower. Chickens 8@9c ® lb lw, 9@10c d w, 
fowls 8@8hc 1 w, broilers 18@19¢ d w, turkeys 
10@ lic | w, 114@12ke d w, ducks 9@10c 1 w, 
10@l1l1e 1 w, geese 9@10c 1 w, 19@11c d w, fresb 
eggs 26@Vic P dz, cold storage 19@20« Bran 
12.@12 50 ® ton, cottonseed meal 17@18, mid- 
dlings 15@16, loose hay 13@16, baled timothy 
13@15 50, clover 11@13, oat straw 8@9, rve 1 
@17, standard corn 23@35c P bu, oats 
Dressed beef 44@5c P lb, veal 64@8c, 
44ce, mutton 44@ 54: i 

At Syracuse, corn 40c P bu, oats 
bran $11@12 P ton, middlings 12@14, 
seed 19, loose hay 13@15, baled 1: 
straw 8@10, rye 12@14. Fresh 
cold storage 18@20c, chickens 7 
12c d w, turkeys 9c 1 w, 10@12c 
and geese 9c 1 w, 10@12e d w, 
$c, hogs 44@5c, mutton 5@7c. Beets 25 
carrots 20@25c, squash 4@1c P lb, honey 1 
124c, potatoes 25@30c P bu, onions 60@7 
turmips 20@30c, apples T5c@1 25 ¥ bbl 

At Schenectady, potatoes in full supply and 
firm, 35@40c P bu, white and yellow onions 
50c, red 40c, apples 50c@$1 P bbl. Poultry 
active and firm. Chickens 8c P lb 1 w, 12c 
d w, turkeys 12c l w, 14c dw, ducks 13c 1 w, 
15ce d w, fresh eggs 25c P dz, cold storage 18c. 
Bran 11 ? ton, middlings 12 50, loose hay 15, 
baled 13, clover 11, oat straw 9, rye 16 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch baled 
timothy hay $14@14 50 P ton, No 1 13, straight 
rye straw 17 50@18, tangled 10@10 50, wheat 
7 50@8, bran 975@10 50. Paand N J eggs 2ic P 
dz, western 20c, cold storage 15@16c, chickens 
8c P lb 1 w, 9@10c d w, turkeys 9@10c 1 w, 9@ 
lic d w, ducks 9@10c lw, 11@12c d w. Ap- 
ples 1@1 75 P bbl, grapes 7@10c P bskt, Cape 
Cod cranberries 6@6 50 P bbl, N J 1 25@1 75 
P cra, Pa Rose potatoes 33@35c P bu, N Y 28 
@30c, onions 1 85@2 P bbi, cabbage 1 50€@2 50 
P 100. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, poultry in fair 
supply and demand. Chickens 7c P lb 1 w, 7 
@8v d w, turkeys 10@1llc 1 w, 11@12c d w, 
ducks 8c 1 w, 9@10c d w, geese 8c Il w, 9@10ce 
d w, fresh-laid eggs 19@20c P dz. White po- 
tatoes 30@40c P bu, onions 60@75c, cabbage 
$2@3 P 100, apples 1@1 75 P bbl, cranberries 
4@6, grapes 7@10c P bskt. Straight rye straw 
16 50@17 P ton, tangled 10010 50, wheat 7@ 
7 50, oat 8@8 50, bran 10 50@11 50, middlings 
9@11. 


1 


beef 4! 


THE DAIRY [MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market dull 
and weak. Good to ch cmy tubs 22@23c P lb, 
prints 23@24c, dairy 21@22c.—At Syracuse, 
tirm under good demand. Cmy 22@23c, dairy 
18@2ic.—At Schenectady, quiet and weak, 
dairy 16@18c. 

At New York, after the sharp break of last 
week to 2lc, the market has recovered some- 
what and become again steady to firm High- 
grade creamery stock is in moderate supply 
and firmly established at quotations, while 
under grades feel the strength indirectly. 
Dairy is of rather uncertain quality and quiet. 
Wholesale prices for round lots ruling early 











this week follow: Elgin and other western 
creamery extras 22c P lb, western firsts 19@ 
204c, seconds 17@18c, N Y emy 2i1c, N Y dairy 
half-tubs 18}@19c, firsts 144@16c, western fac- 
tory firsts 9@11c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and lower. El- 
gincmy 22c ¥P lb, Ohio 20@2ic.—At Cleve- 
land, easier and active at the decline. Good 
to ch cmy tubs 17@20c, Elgin 21@214c, dairy 
12@16c.—At Toledo, in good demand and 
fairly firm. Good to ch ecmy tubs 20@2I1c, 

rinis 21@23c, dairy 18@19c.—At Cincinnati, 
ower and fairly steady. Fey Elgin cmy 22c, 
Ohio 16@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market firm 
under light supplies of fancy. Western extra 
cmy 214c P Ib, fair tu prime 17@20c, June ex- 
tra cmy 17@18c, Pa fey prints 23c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, firmer but demand 
moderate. Fey emy 23@24c P lb, ch 21@22c, 
imt cmy 16@l7c, fey ladles 14@1l5c, dairy 
prints 15@16c. 

At Boston, a steady tone is noticeable, al- 
though trade is quiet and demand only mod- 
erate. While finest grades are in barely ample 
supply quotations are the top of the warket. 
Other sorts are taken sparingly as buyers find 
necessary. Quotations for round lots as fol- 
lows: Vt and N H fey cmy assorted sizes 22c, 
northern N Y 22c, western fresh tubs, assorted 
sizes 2le, northern firsts 18@2ic, eastern 18@ 
20c, western firsts 18@2Uc, seconds 15@17c, ex- 
tra Vt dairy 18c, N Y extra 17e, firsts 14@16c, 
western imt cmy lic. Prints and boxes 1@2c 
prewium over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, in fair demand 
and firm. Full cream cheddars 10@10}c P Ib, 
flats 10@10}c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 12@13c. 
—At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 94@10}c.— 
At Schenectady, active and tirm. Full cream 
9@11c. 

At New York, winter and holiday quietude 
prevails in the cheese market anid there is lit- 


tle of interest to note. Export demand con- 
tinues fairand helps to,keep stock on the 
move. Holders express confidence and re- 


main firm in prices. N Y full cream large fuy 
Sept colored 10}@10hc P Ib, fey white 19}@ 
104u, late made white and colored 9c, fair to 
good 9@9}c, common 7$@8}c, small fey Sept 
colored 10}@10kc, fey white 10@10}c, good to 


choice 9@9%c, common to fair 74@8hc, light 
skim@? small colored choice 8@8ic, large 8@ 


8iec, part skims 54@7c, full skims 23@38ce. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. N 
Y full cream cheddars 12c #? Ib, flats 9}e, 
family favorites 10c, limburger 12c, imt Swiss 
lic.—At Cleveland, steady under fair demand. 
Full cream cheddars 11@11}c, flats 95@10c. 
skims 6@¥c, imt Swiss 10@11lc.—At Toledo, 
full cream cheddars 10@1l1c, flats 8@9c, skims 
5@6c, imt Swiss 11@12c. At Cincinnati, 
steady and unchanged. Good to prime Ohio 
flats 9@10c, family favorite 10@10}c, twins 
103@1le. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a 
mand for choice, market firm. N Y fey full 
cream 104c P lb, tair to good 94@10}c, Ohio 
tlats 8@9e, part skims 7@&hc, full skims 2@4c, 
Swiss 105@1I1c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, fairly 
choice. N Y_ full cream 10f@11{c 
114@1128¢, picnics 11}@11fge. 

At Boston, trade quiet, but the market is in 
a healthy condition and stocks work out 
steadily at former prices. N Y small extra 
10sc P lb, large 10c, firsts 8@9c, seconds 6c, Vt 
small 10}@10sc, large 1c, firsts T@8c, seconds 
5@6e, sage cheese 10}c, part skims 2@3c, Ohio 
tlats 9}@10c, western extra twins 10@10%c. 

At Liverpool, England, American finest 
white and colored steady at llc. 


fair de- 


active for 
P lb, flats 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 

LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR REST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

-~-Cattle-~, -~Hogs— 

1896 1895 1896 1895 

$345 $360 $375 


Sheep 
186 1895 


Chicago, #100 Ths, $550 #500 
r 5 50 4 


ew York, 85 410 415 400 360 
Buffalo, 5 50 475 3 60 375 400 3 55 
Kansas City, 5 00 4 65 3 25 3 45 3 50 2 25 
Pittsburg, 475 465 3 50 375 3 80 3 65 


At Chicago, cattle have shown some recovery 
froin the depression noted in our last issue, 
and the market isina healthy condition, yet 
will not just at this time stand very large sup- 
plies. During the holiday period, there is al- 
ways an increased consumption of poultry 
which has its effect ou beef. All classes of 
buyers are fairly well represented and moder- 
ate activity prevails with the market the 
opening days of this week well supported, so 
far as the more desirable grades are con- 
cerned, Monday bringing easiness in common 
cattle. 

Salesmen at the yards are not bullish so far 
as the immediate future 1s concerned, but 
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fairly hopeful for steady. markets provided 
supplies are not exorbitant. Choice to extra 
dry fed steers are quotable up to $5 25@5 50, 
but transactions are largely at 5 and under, 
with grassers 15@25c below hardfed beeves. 
The demand continues good for the better 
grades of native butcher stock, prices recently 


hardening slightly, good to choice heifers 
selling at strong figures and so with the best 


grade of veal calves. Fancy wmilkers and 
springers steady to firm,other grades 5 per head 


lower. Offerings of stock cattle not burden- 
some and under a good demand prices are 
well sustained. Quotations are revised as fol- 
lows: 
Fey export steers, $5.15@5.50 Fair to good cows, 2.25@3.00 
Prime, 1500@ 1600 fos,4.75@5.10 Poor toch bulls, $1.75@3.25 
Good to ch, 1150 Canners, 1.25@2.00 
@1440 tbs. 4.25@4.50 Feeders, 3.50@3.90 
Com to fair, 1150 Stockers. 400 to 
@1400 ths, 3.70@4.10 850 Tbs. 2.70@32.25 
Ch cows and heif- 4 Caives, 300 ibs up, 2.75@4.00 
ers, 3.25@4.00 Calves, veai, 4.50@5.75 


The Chicago hog market is still influenced to 
some extent by the fact thut such eastern 
points as buffalo and Pittsburg are getting a 
good many swine from nearby territory. Pro- 
vision trade is rather narrow and uninterest- 
ing, packers bearish, and as a whole hog 
prices are indifferently supported. Loss in 
the countrythrough swine plague has been very 
large in the aggregate, as shown by AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST’S special report on the subject, 
but is apparently abating, and the ultimate 
intluence on the markets in the middle and 
eastern states will depend upon development 
of any real shortage in western hog supplies, 
still quite problematical. Heavy hogs are sell- 
ing at a discount, while pigs and choice light 
weights are comparatively scarce and wanted, 
with a good demand also forall smooth droves 
averaging under 280 lbs. Good to choice heavy 
packing weights $3 10@3 25, medium 3 20@ 
3 40, assorted light 3 30@3 45. 

A good demand for sheep enables receivers 
to dispose of current liberal arrivals at sub- 
stantially steady prices. Market devoid of par- 
ticularly new feature, with fat native wethers 
selling at $3@3 50, while fancy sheep and 
yearlings are quotable up to 3 75@4 10. West- 
ern sheep 2 75@3 35, feeding sheep 2 65@% 15. 
Good to extra lambs 5@5 50, common to fair 
3 50@4 50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle trade fairly satisfactory 
with the market 10c higher Monday of this 
week under receipts of only 55 cars, or 20 less 
than a week age. Quotations are revised as 
follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 50@4 75 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 4 15@4 55 
Fair, 900 to 11: 0 lbs, 3 503 80 
Common, 700 to 90 lbs, 2 kw 35 
Rough, half-fat, 8 00@5 60 
Com to good fat oxen, 225@390 Veal calves, 5 WO@6 50 

The hog trade does not fully share the ani- 
mation in the better grades of cattle, although 
there is a fair clearance of practically every- 
thing. Monday’s receipts 40 were double decks, 
market a little slow. Pigs $3 40@3 50, or 10@ 
lic lower than early last week; light droves 
3 40@3 45, medium 3 35@3 40, heavy 3 24@ 
3.35. Sheep trade in fairly good :hape, with 
most sales 10c higher Monday of this week, 
when ouly 15 double decks were on sale. 
Prime wethers 3 6v@3 80, yearlings a_pre- 
miuin, fair to good wethers, thongh light in 
weight 345@3 60, mixed sheep 2 75@3 25, lambs 
3@5 50 for poor to choice. 

At Buffalo, this week is opening with a 
healthy cattle trade, Monday’s receipts of 110 
cars selling 10@15c higher than a week ago. 
Transactions on the basis of $4 50@5 50 for 
good butcher cattle to fancy Christmas and 
export steers. Under grades usual discount. 
Hog receipts Monday of this week 150 double 
decks, market slow, but practically steady 





Com to good fat bulls,$2 00@3 00 
Comt . good fat cows. 200@3 (10 
Heifers, 70) to 110+ lbs, 225@? 90 
Bologna cows, p hd, 5 0@15 00 
F’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@43 00 
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with medium and heavy droves selling around 
3 35, best yorkers 3 40, pigs 3 50@3 65. Sheep 
in the usual favor, Monday’s supply consisting 
of 60 cars natives and 17 Canadians. Lambs 
strong with good to best 4 75@5 60. Sheep 
steady, good two choice butcher weights 3 40@ 
3 70, fancy wethers and yearlings 4 and bet- 
ter. 

At New York, choice cattle fairly firm. 
Good inquiry fur fat cows and bulls suitable 
for butcher purposes, while rough lots of all 
descriptions are in only moderate favor. Or- 
dinary to choice steers $4 25@5 15, extra to 
faney up to 5 25@5 50, oxen and stags 2 50@ 
4 25, cows and bulls 1 24@3, fat heifers 3@ 
325. Veal calves dull unless choice with 
poor to prime 4@7 and yearlings and grassers 
2 50@3 25. Country dressed veals 6@9 for 
good to choice. Hogs quiet and quotable at 
3 60€4 10 for rough heavy to choice light with 
fancy pigs 4 15@4 25, country dressed pork 
3 75@6. Sheep quiet and eusy,although a fair 
inguiry for best grades. Medium to prime 
3 25@3 75, choice and yearlings 4@4 25, fair to 
fancy lambs 4 75@5 75. 

At Boston, milch cows $29@35 P head for 

oor to common and 40@60 for fair to fancy. 

wo-year-old steers 12@22, three-year-olds 20 
@32. 

At London, American steers 104@12c # Ib, 
est dressed weight, sheep 9@10c, do. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 


Whear-~ -——Corn-— -——Oats—, 
1896 §=61895 =: 1896 1895. 1896 1895 








Cash or spot 


Chicago, 76% HAYe 22ue We Ibe I7%e 
New York, 86% 64 2832 3334 22 2236 
Boston, - - 3 384, 27 = 
Toledo. 9334 6334 22% 2634 1834 1744 
St Louts, 936 — 2036 233%, «(ig 1632 
Minneapolis, 76 6g — _ - _ 
San Francisco, *1.573¢ *1.10 *1.05 *55 *1.40 *723¢ 
London, 9734 744g 37% 445 _ 


*Per cental. Other prices @ bu. 
PRICES AT OHIOAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Cats 
December, 7644¢ 224%c 163¢c 
May, 7944 2546 193% 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 


This week Last week QOne year aro 

Wheat, bu, 55,163,000 54,284,000 69,382 000 
Corn, 18,077,000 17,461,000 5,830,000 
Oats, 12,434,000 11,359,000 6,408.00 
At Chicago, the wheat market has held 


within a comparatively narrow range, more 
or ‘ess dullness prevailing. This is always 
expected just at the holiday season and there 
is little new in the situation. The specula- 
tive end of the trade is disturbed by possibili- 
ties of international complications and war 
scares, this serving to prevent buying sup- 
port. On the other hand, the bears are not 
very aggressive. Exports keep up well. Rus- 
sia is forwarding fairly liberal quantities, but 
there is every reason to believe western Eu- 
rope will want much more of our own surplus. 
The movement of wheat in the northwest 
has fallen off, local arrivals light. Cash 
wheat has held nearly steady while May lost 
about le last week, the market ruling quiet 
up to the opening of this week, with No 2 
spring around 77c, May 79#@80c. Ked_ win- 
ter is 10@12c premium over spring and firmly 
held. 

Corn is stagnant, speculative interest at a 
minimum, and cash demand fair yet not sutti- 
cient to stimulate prices. These sagged frac- 
tionally last week with indifferent support 
so far this week. Exports again liberal, ex- 
ceeding a year ago, but this fact is offset to 
some extent by free farmers’ deliveries and 
better weather for curing and shipping. The 
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This Is The Light That Never Faile 


DIETZ LANTERN 


that for seventeen years, through storm and darkness, lighted the 
wuy of B. W. Burnham, a retail milkman of Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., on his nightly rounds without a single expense of repair 
during that time; except for new globes, being in constant use. 
Mr. Burnham brought it to the New York office, where it is now 
on exhibition and received a new one for his pains. 
of the superior material and make of the Dietz Lanterns. 


Ask your dealer tor them 
and accept no other. Write 60 Laight Street, 
for free pocket catalogue. 
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It is a sample 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
New York. 


Established 1840. 
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HN H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BR 
pd = ) TE DRAIN TiLE and PIPE WO 
Manufacturer of and 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, 


To) 
ey ay Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneaustic Sidewalk The 
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ORK STA 


Fire 
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Rosenda. 


Established_185 
Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
Dealer in Agricultural Drain, Tile, Sa 
Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fir 
Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney 


s. 
RES. 


and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 
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visible supply is three-fold that of a y 
November exports 124 
year, and Dec 






shipments to date also very 


large. No 2in store holds close to 224@23c, 
Jan deliv ery much the s: ame, May around 25c. 


Recent sales include No 2 in store at 20@20\c 
No 4 on track 18%@19c. 

Oats are poorly supported. 
are arguing that oats are 
higher than corn, yet buying is restricted. 
Cash demand fair, exports liberal. Oats 
Dec or Jan delivery have sold a shade 
l7c,with May receding to 198c late last week, 
followed by a most feeble recovery. Recent 
sales by sample include No 3 mixed 15}3@16}c, 
No 3 white 174@19c. 

Rye lost fully 1c last week and is dullso far 
this week. Shipping demand very meager, 
and speculative interest at a minimum, espe- 
cialiy with wheat so quiet. Public stocks are 
relatively liberal, and a disposition has been 
shown to sell for May delivery, this having 
its effect on the cash market. No2in store 
38c, No 3 364c, May 41@41hc. 

Barley is less firm than a short time 
ruling dull and moving indifferently. 
of the supply is inferior in quality, barley of 
good color and weight selling relatively . bet- 
ter than other grades. The trade usually 
looks for a period of dullness around the_hol- 
idays, hence is not surprised at the lack of 
activity, the demand being mainly local. 
Feed barley quotable around 22@24c P bu 
with fair to choice malting 27@35c, fancy up 
to 36@37e. 

Field seeds are simply dull. While particu- 
lar depression was lacking in flax, the market 
gradually sagged fully 2c tothe basis of Tic 
~ bu for Nol northwestern, May T76$@76jc. 
At reduced prices exporters are beginning to 

show some interest. Timothy seed quiet but 
a shade tirmer, with choice offered sparingly. 
Prime $2 55@2 60 P ctl, March delivery 2 75 


ago, 
Much 


a 0 
Choice clover seed quotably tirm on the basis 
of $48 50 ®P ctl. Offerings of these high 
grades very meager, however, with transac- 
tions at a lower range all the way down to 3@ 


5 for poor to common. Millet seed 50@65c P 
ctl, Hungarian 45@60c, buckwheat 60@70c. 
At Toledo, wheat quiet within a narrow 


range, speculative interest restricted, holiday 
dullness prevailing, bullish operators looking 
for higher prices later. No2 cash 98@93}c P 
bu, No3 — under grades 60@75c. Corn 
neglected with No 3 yellow around 214c, May 
25hc. Oats easy at 20}c, No 2 rye 38c. Clover 
seed quiet, due partly to holiday inactivity, 
moderate demand for undergrades, prime for 
March delivery $5 45 P bu,poor to good coun- 
try lots 3 75@4 75. 

At New York, nearly all descriptions of 
grain quiet and devoid of interesting feature. 
Export demand restricted except in corn, 
which has been taken in liberal quantities for 
ocean shipment throughout the remainder of 
the winter. European freights lower and con- 
sequently more favorable. Wheat quiet and 
rather easy, with No2red in store quotable 
around 95c P bu, No 2 spring 864@87c. Buck- 
wheat dull through some accumulation of 
stock, but cooler weather more favorable for 
trade; quotations around 35c, with buckwheat 
flour 31 25@1 35 P 100 Ibs. No 2 corn in store 
202@30c P bu,small lots on track usual premi- 
um. Oats dull with No2 in store 22@ 22h4c, 
state rye 41c in cariots. ° 


OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 


The German Hop Trade. 





A gloomy view of the future of the hop in- 
dustry in Germany is held by many hop mer- 
chants, brewers and growers in Germany, ac- 
cording to a report by Louis Stern, US com- 
mercial agent at Bamberg. The German trade 
is at last forced to reluctantly admit that 
American hops are supplanting German hops 
in the English market and causing a heavy 
decrease in the foreign demand for German 
hops. They also admit that American brew- 
ers are learning that our best state and coast 
hops are equal, if not superior, to fancy marks 


of German hops which American brewers 
have beenin the habit of importing. In- 
deed, if we may judge from Mr Stern's re- 
port, the conviction seems to be growing in 
the German hop trade that American hops 
are destined to absolutely control the hop 
market of the world. It is felt in Germany 
that their hop industry will have to go the 
way of Germany’s wheat trade, which is so 
hard pressed by importations from more 


cheaply grown wheat from the United States, 
the Argentine and Russia. 

There are large tracts of land in Russia that 
seem admirably adapted to the hopcrop. Al- 
ready there is a large surplus in Volliynia 


ar ago. 
millions against 74 last 


Some operators 
selling relatively 
for 
under 





and Poland for export. It is a question 
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whether this Russian competition is 
ing to materially interfere with the ascenden- 


ey of American hops in English and continen- 


tal markets in fnture years. 
TI 
The Hop flovement and [larket. 
THE NEW YORK MARKKT. 

New Yorrt, Dee 22—The general inactivity 
of the hop market w ‘hich often exists at this 
season is now on. Nearly all interested, both 
buyers and sellers, appear to be standing off. 
Brewers are buying very sparingly and export 
purchases are quite moderate. Under these 
conditions the market is quotably weak and 
there is a slight tendency on the part of some 
holders to shade prices as an inducement to 
purchasers. Statistically, however, there is 
no cause for weakness, but on the contrary 
there are many reasons for added strength. 
The quantity of hops in first hands is shown 
to be unusually small and while brewers may 
have a considerable amount on hand, they 
must needs do some buying before long. The 
situation in Europe and England is likewise 
strong and on the Pacific coast the holdings 
are very small and choice hops are hard to ob- 
tain. 








QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
Dec 16 Dec 18} Dec 21 
N ¥ state crop "46, choice, M@15 M@15 14@15 
* prime, ll@i3 ll@l3 
. “ “ low to med, 8@10 8@10 
, “ “* 95, choice, 714@8 73,@8 
. = « med to prime, 6@7 6@7 
= ne id com, 3@5 3@5 
* old olds, 3@5 3@5 
Pacific crop ’96, choice, 14@15 14@15 
- « © peme, 12@13 12@13 
= “ * low to med, 9@11 s@11 
“ 95, choice, 1e@s 73,@8 71,@8 
med to prime, 6@7 saz 6@7 
“ 6 * common, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
German crop ’%, 25@30 25430 25a: 
: “85, 141@18 141@18 14@18 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as follows: 
Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Sept l, as 

Dec 15 year "96 year 

Dom’tiec rec’pts. bales, 1,920 5,595 62,648 76,212 
Exports to Europe, 817 6,209 29,509 36,764 
323 225 1,484 1,479 


Imports from 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


Chemung Valley Growers Meet. 


The attendance was much above the average 
at the annual meeting Dec 16. In his address. 
President Van Duzer advocated greater pro 
tection in the way of duty on foreign tobacco. 
Discussing the record of the past, he said 
in part: ‘‘ Profitable prices were received dur- 
ing two seasons, but then by a change of po- 
litical control, the duty on wrapper leaf was 
reduced so as to partially protect and meas- 
urably restrict, but totally inadequate to pro- 
hibit the importation. The encroachment of 
Sumatra wrappers has rapidly increased and 
the tobacco growing industry to-day ina 








is 


not go- 





seriously depressed condition. 

ican interest from the grower of 
the sinoker of the cigar has been 
allowing the foreign wrapper to take posses- 
sion of our market. We would like to secure 
a duty of at least $5 p lb on imported wrapper 


Every Amer- 
the leaf to 
injured by 


leaf, but [am inclined to the belief that a dis- 
criminating internal revenue tax on cigars 
wrapped with foreign wrappers would be 
quite as likeiy to be secured as the desired 
advance in the import duty. Such a tax 
should be high enough to prevent the use of 
foreign Wrappers on anything below a 10c 


cigar. 

J. S. Van Duzer of Horseheads was re-elect- 
ed president and W. H. Farnham of Addison 
secretary. The executive committee were 
instructed to use every effort to advance the 
cause of high tariff and tc appoint meetings 
in every town. A resolution was offered that 
the president and secretary be appointed a 
committee to go to Washington and use every 
effort to induce legislators to work for a high 
duty on domestic tobacco. 


TT 
The Kentucky Tobacco Market 

In the Hopkinsville section to Dec 1, 
was not rain enough to make a tobacco a- 
son, so there was very little stripped up to 
that time. A good deal was put down 
in bulk this last season anda great many 
pianters were stripping, but it was so celd 
during middle December tobacco could secarce- 


there 


se 


ly be handled at all in barns. When the 
weather moderates it will be apt to be in 
stripping order unless the wind blows too 
much. ‘Tenants who have to move will try 


to get their crops ready for market by Christ- 
mas. There is no new tobacco on the mar- 
ket and very little being sold in the country. 
Receipts during Nov 160 hhds, during Nov,’95, 


50; receipts for the year 21,205, same time in 
’95 13,925; sales during the year 18,484, during 
"95 15,692; stock - sale 2226, Nov, 95, 215; 
stock sold 1743, Nov, ’95, 1075; stock on hand 
3969, Nov, ’95, 1290. —At Louisville, offerings 
of ’96 burley were large until cold weather 


prevented the motement of leaf. Old leaf was 
also offered in considerable quantities and the 
better grades found plenty of buyers. 

VirGmntA—The Farmville tobacco market 
opened earlier in the fall than it has for years. 
Three large sales houses have been crowded 
almost daily; prices for the best grades high, 
medium and common grades very cheap. 
Business of all kinds improving. Planters hope 
for better times very soon. 


Ci | T " 3 h S | 
igar Tobacce Lands in the South. 
Sumatra, Cuba, Havana and Florida leaf. Whole of 1896 
crop sold at from about 20 to 40 cents. No tobacco in 
growers’ hands. Two firms planted over 1,000 acres. Next 
year’s crop can now be contracted at about 20c. 

Best Sumatra Wrapper and best flavored Cuba filler in 





America. Perfect climate, long season, cheap land and 
labor, varied products, cheap living, desirable homes, 
virgin pine forests and abundant game. Address T. 
BROOKS, Bainbridge, Ga. 
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What Opened Pat’s Eyes. 


J. A. DAVIS, 





A coachman, fond of strong drink, replied 
to his master’s warning that he knew when to 
stop, and none should ever see him drunk. 
Christmas came soon after, and Pat drank 
freely with some friends. At night he was 
ordered by his employer to bring an old horse 
and buggy to the door. 

‘*Go and see what’s the matter with Pat,’’ 
said the gentleman to his little son. ‘‘I or- 
dered him to bring a buggy to the door nearly 
half an hour ago.’’ 

‘*O, papa, come and see what Pat is doing,’’ 
said the lad a few minutes later, as he rushed 
in almost bursting with laughter. ‘‘He wants 
you to come out.’’ 

Going to the coachhouse, the owner saw 
the coachman in great excitement trying to 
force a horse collar over the head and horns 
of an old Jersey cow that stood quietly before 
the buggy. The Irishman had already put on 
some of the harness, and tried in vain to put 
the collar in place. Said he, as the owner 
appeared, ‘‘Her aers are as shtiff as shticks, 
and Oi can’t make the collar go over thim.’’ 

‘*Don’t try any more, but put her back in 
the stall, then go to bed yourself,’’ responded 
the owner. ‘‘When you can’t tell the differ- 
ence between an old horse and a Jersey cow, 
you are too drunk to work.’’ 

The next morning, sober and humble, Pat 
begged his employer’s pardon, and said that 
he had taken too much Christmas the day 
before; so did not know what he was about. 
Then he added, 

‘“‘Whin a won don’t know 
from a Jersey cow, thin he don’t know whin 
he’s got enough whusky; and it’s toime for 
him to stop. Thot’s what Oi mane to do.’’ 

From that day, nearly five years ago, Pat 
has let whisky and strong drink alone. He 
is now a faithful temperance man. 


an ould harse 





A Triple Knot. 


F. L. SAWYER. 


A farmer bought five barrels of flour from 
a millerin Toronto. He emptied the flour 
and filled the barrels with appies, which he 
sold the next day to a fruiterer in the same 
city. It so happened that tie fruiterer dis- 
posed of the apples to the miller from whom 
the farmer bad procured his flour. The fruit- 
erer received for the apples twice as much as 
he had paid for chem. In the course of a few 
days, however, the miller noticed thatthe bar- 
rels were under standard size, and, on meas- 
uring them, found that there were only four 
barrels.of apples instead of five. The result 
ean be readily imagined. Each of the three 
men demanded of another—the miller of the 
fruiterer, the fruiterer of the farmer, the farm- 
er of the miller—that he make good the def- 
icit, since only four barreis of merchandise in- 
stead of five had been delivered. It was the 
farmer at last who undertook to settle the 
triangular difticulty. He called on the fruit- 
erer, and, after they had sufhciently discuss- 
ed and enjoyed the joke of the miller’s failure 
to recognize his own barrels and the conse- 
quent detection by himself of his own fraud, 
the farmer said to the fruiterer: 

‘‘As far as you are concerned, the matter 
ean be easily settled without any payment of 
cash. You the miller the price of one 
barrel of apples. Iowe you what you gave 
me for one barrel, that is, one-half your price 
of a barrel. The net result is that you owe 
half a barrel. You may balance your account, 
then, by sending half a barrel of apples to the 
miller, and he and I will settle the matter.”’ 


owe 


The fruiterer saw that this was fair and at 
once sent the apples to the miller. <As the 
farmer was leaving, the fruiterer gave him 


this warning: 

‘I noticed a couple of confidence men eye- 
ing you and following you as you came along 
the street just now. It will be wise to be on 
your guard.”’ 

The farmer thanked him and left to see the 
miller, whom he found examining the apples 
that had just arrived. It was soon agreed 
that since half a barrel of apples was still due 
the miller, these should be supplied by the 
farmer who, in turn, received a barrel of flour, 
which, with the flour already received, made 
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up the five that had been paid for. The whele 
matter was thus amicably settled, without 
any payment of cash,and to the satisfaction of 
all. The miller took oceasion to inform the 
farmer that sharpers had been successfully 
plying their little games lately, and warned 
the farmer to be careful. 

It did not occur to either fruiterer or miller 
until time afterward that the farmer 
had received payment for five barrels of ap- 
ples and had only delivered four and a _ half! 
To this day they cannot understand how that 
farmer, without cheating either—for both ad- 
mit that they received and parted with no 
more and no less than was right—managed to 
gain half a barrel of apples. What is your ex- 
planation? 

Isn’t the answer this: The fruiterer lost the 
protit which he ought to have received on 
half a barrel, and since the profit of the fruit- 
erer would be equal to the cost price, this 
profit ou half a barrel is just what the farmer 
saved by selling directly to the miller. 

a 


The Friendship and Loyalty of Two Chickens. 


some 


IDA KAYS. 


Colored chickens are outof favor on the 
home farm. None but the purest, creamiest 
white are allowed ou the premises, except a few 
old hens who have proved valuable incuba- 
tors. One of these succeeded in stealing her 
nest away, and contrary to her usual record, 


brought up out of the weeds just three little 
black chickens. They were taken from her 
and put ina basket with some white ones 


that were awaiting a mother. Hen after hen 
hatehed, but no foster mother could be found 
that would gather under her wings those three 
black chicks. Two of them died, leavinvg one 
solitary but determined little fellow to fight 
life’s battles singlehanded—yet not eutirely 
alone. 

When he would flee for safety from his nat- 
ural enemy, a clucking hen, his lonely, deso- 
late cries touched the tender heart of a little 
white brother, so that it deserted its mates 
and went to console the orphan in its loneli- 



























CHRISTMAS TREE 


By Permission of McLoughlin Brothers, New York. 


ness. All day they would hunt bugs together 
or run about the door, sharing the frequent 
bites that were thrown out for the happy pair. 
They asked nothing more except to be gather- 
ed up in response to their sleepy song, and 
tucked away in some warm place—perhaps 
smuggled undersome cross old hen; but when 


morning dawned, the little black chicken 
would hie away, followed by his devoted 
companion. 


Thus the summer passed and the twins, as 
they came to be called, remained inseparable. 
All the other white chickens have a great 
dislike for the little stray, and it in turn bul- 
lies every smaller chick that comes in its 
way; but with its mate there is ever perfect 
harmony. Together they wait near tbe roost- 
ing box until it is almost dark, then the black 
chicky seurries in dnd hides himself among. 
his bigger enemies, and his mate, too, goes to 
bed. 

If by any chance the two become separated 
one will cry, and the other will ery, the cries 
growing longer and louder, but nearer and 
nearer,until they catch sight of each other ard 
rush together with the greatest show of aifec- 
tion—flapping wings, jumping about and 
pecking caressingly; then with the most lov- 
ing chatter they hurry off to hunt bugs again. 

Only two chickens—one black and one 
white—but in those feathered breasts there is 
capability for love and constancy. 





Cheap Living.—Rev Miles Grant of Boston is 
a strict vegetarian, and never uses meat, pies, 
cakes, tea, coffee, sugar, salt or spices. His 
daily food 1s unleavened graham bread, vege- 
tables, cheese and milk, and he says that he 
lives well at a cost of 87 cents a week. He is 
healthy and strong. 





Two Views.—‘‘Man being reasonable, must 
get drunk,’’ says Byron. ‘‘ Man being reasona- 
ble may taste wine only as an ordained sac- 
rament,’’ says Frances Willard. 





Dangerous.--It is not the insurrections of 1g- 
norance that are dangerons, but the revolts of 
intelligence.—|J. R. Lowell. 
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In the Deep of Time. 


Edison and George Parsons 
Lathrop. 
(Copyright, 189, by the Bacheller Syndicate.) 


By Thomas A. 


SYNOPSIS. 

Geraid Bemis, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, having been unsuccessful in his suit 
for the hand of Eva Pryor, allows himself to 
be ‘‘vivificated’’ by the Society of Futurity. 
By a newly discovered process, animation is 
suspended, and Bemis is placed in a hermeti- 
cally sealed cylinder. Three centuries later 
the cylinder is opened by the chiefs of the So- 
ciety then in control, and Bemis is revived, 
Among many wonderful discoveries, he finds 
that telegraphic communication with the 
planet Mars has been established. Word 
comes from Mars that one Bronson, who had 
started for that planet in an anti-gravity ma- 
chine, has not arrived there, and later that a 
messenger from Mars is on his way to the 
earth. Meanwhile Bemis discovers that Eva 
Pryor, who really loved him, was also ‘‘vivi- 
cated.’’ 

Chapter II1—Continued. 

Instantly the room was filled with a soft, 
diffused electric light from unseen sources; 
and ny mentor disappeared as though he had 
been a shadow. All my senses and my 
nerves, my heart, my eyes, seemed to thrill 
and to be filled with the thonght of Eva. It 
was as though I had been with her only an 
honr before, gazing into her mysterions gray 
eyes, admiring the soft, rusy, apricot bloom 
on her cheeks, and wilting into abject de- 
spair at the indifference of her disdainfully 
smiling lips. And, as this picture of her came 
before mein thonght, there she stood—her 
actnal self—in the doorway, gazing at me 
wistfnllv! 

We rushed together. I don’t know why; for 
our last conversation, thirty-six hundred 
months earlier, gave us no excuse for snch an 
action. It was an instinctive rnsh, I suppose. 
But alas, I realized at the critical instant that 
for me it meant only this: My old love had 
gone with the old life and the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

On the 
with a tremendons shock, 
fact that Eva, after this long 
developed toward mea gennine 
affection. 

‘*Dear, dear Gerald,’’ she sighed, sobbed, 
laughed, all in one. ‘‘Isn’t it wonderful? 
We are united at last.’’ 

‘Yes, dear friend—dear Eva,”’ said I. 

She continued. ‘‘And I was so cruel, so 
heartless toward yon.’’ 

**Bnt that is all over now,’’ I assured her. 
Then, summoning my utmost fortitude, I add- 
ed: ‘‘What does it matter what happened in 
that old century? We are ina new world. 
You offered to be a sister to methen. I 
promise to be a brother to you now,—nothing 
more. So let us dismiss the bygones.’’ 

Strangely enough she did not appreciate 
either the tragedy of the situation, or the 
comedy of it, or the sarcasm of destiny, or the 
pathos involved. She simply recoiled from 
me and looked indignant. 

‘*Dear Eva,’’ I persisted, 
these symptoms; ‘‘I have 
can to satisfy yon. When yon rejected me, I 
pnt myself out of the way. Now that we have 
both reappeared, I efface myself as your lover. 
Let us go forward hand in hand, as members 
of one family—as children of the future and 
common sense friends.’’ 

Fortunately, at this moment Graemantle 
came back. *‘Good friends,’’ he said heartily, 
**IT am delighted to have broug’t you together 
again!’’ 

He had touched the right note. Eva’s lips 
curved into a correct expression as of pleas- 
ure, and she began at once to play her part of 
friend and sister to my role of brother with 
great skill and grace. 

‘**I don’t know just how the Kurol or Mars 
missionary is coming,’’ Graemantle went on, 
**but we shall receive word soon. I sent for 
my ward, Electra, and my young friend Ham- 
merfleet, to assist us in receiving him. They 
have arrived and I want to present them to 
you both.’’ 

So saying he touched a lever by the wall, 
and the entire side of the room swung open 
and ushered us into a spacious apartmeut—the 


other hand, there came upon me, 
a perception of the 
interval, had 
and ardent 


mildly, ignoring 
done everything I 
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assembly room of tlhe inn—where stood, beau- 
titully draped in white, with a single diamond 
of marvelous luster flashing from the rich 
dark hair above her forehead, a woman of the 
noblest stature and best proportioned form 
I had ever seen. 

‘*This is Electra,’’ said our guardian; and 
turning to her, ‘‘You know our friends al- 
ready, by name and record.’’ 

She bowed graciously, and came forward 
with a smile so absolutely sincere that I could 
not recall baving beheld the like of it before; 
and she took each of us’ by the hand, in wel- 
come. 

Then we discovered, behind her, a tall 
man, black bearded, almost forbidding in his 
gravity, but wonderfully handsome and en- 
veloped in the soft, phable suit of silk, tinted 
with prismatic, delicate colors, that everyone, 
apparently, wore nowadays. 

* Hammertieet,’’ said Electra; and we were 
at once acquainted with him. 

I learned afterward that artificial 
made in unlimited quantities, by 
nitrocellulose into a continuously worked 
vacuous space and then reducing it to cellu- 
lose by hot sulphydrate of ammonia, under 
pressure, and had taken the place of cotton 
and woolen goods among the well-to-do. 

At the moment, however, the only thought 
I could grasp was that Electra had impressed 
me deeply and tenderly. How could anyone 
help this, with her? She was exquisite, 
serene, commanding, and absolutely without 
humbug. 

It had been a surprise to me to find that I 
no longer loved Eva Pryor. It was not at all 
a surprise that I shonld be captivated by 
Electra. Charming though Eva was, in her 
way, she had perhaps placed herself ata dis- 
advantage by having insisted on keeping her 
nineteenth century costume. The angular 
slope and spread of her skirt, her unnatural 
wasp waist, the swollen sleeves and the stiff, 
ungainly bulging of her corsage had a gro- 
tesque and even offensive effect. The extra- 
ordinary tangle, also, of artificial flowers, 
wings and other rubbish that she carried on 
her head—for she still wore her hat—was as 
barbaric or savage as the headdress of some 
early Norse warrior or red Indian chief. 

To all this Electra presented a_ refreshing 
contrast of harmony, with grace and dignity 
and a style of dress modern, yet classic—wom- 
anly, yet suggesting the robes of a goddess. 

I inust have made my impulsive admiration 
for her very evident for within a few minutes 
I was aware that Eva had grown sad and ill 
at ease, and that Hammerfleet was darting at 
me half-suppressed glances of anger and jeal- 
ousy. ‘‘Sothe wind sitsin that quarter,’’ I 
meditated; ‘‘and he’s in love with Electra!’’ 

But the talk turned at once to the new anti- 
gravitation machine or interstellar express 
ear. ‘‘There has been a number of them 
made,’’ remarked Graemantle: and proceed- 
ed to show us one, in the house. ‘‘A good 
while ago there were discovered in the Hud- 
son’s bay country great masses of ore contain- 
ing metal which yielded the spectroscopic line 
of helium, a metal unknown before exvept 
as observed 1n the sun. Helium differed in 
some ways from all other metals; and we 
could make no use of it until one of our most 
brilliant scientific men, an African named 
Mwanga—for Africa is now largely civilized 
and enlightened—discovered that its mole- 
cules, under certain treatment, eould be so 
arranged as to neutralize gravitation. He 
came near being carried into space, himself, 
whiie experimenting with a big piece of re-ar- 
ranged helium, that suddenly shot off through 
the air and was never seen again. 

**However, we finally learned to regulate 
the thing. And now, youn see, this car is fur- 
nished with a helium sereen which, once put 
into the non-gravitating state, is adjusted 
and regulated by the voyager, who sits inside 
this smali non-condneting chamber, well pro- 
vided with stored oxygen for breathing. Of 
course, many experiments were made before 
Bronson’s last attempt to reach Mars.’’ 

**But how,’’ I asked, ‘‘can a _ traveler 
sist in so small a space, through such a 
journey?”’ 

**Oh, it isn’t long,’’ was his answer; ‘‘1t 
takes about five hours to reach the limit of 
the earth’s atmosphere. When that has been 
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passed, the screen or shield is so adjusted 
that the car attains to a speed of one hundred 
thousand miles per second,—there being no 
friction in vacuous spaces to retard its prog- 
ress. Now, the whole distance to Mars he- 
ing 48,000,000 miles, it should take the stellar 
“ar, at the rate of 100,000 miles a second, only 
480 seconds to traverse it. Four hundred and 
eighty seconds are only eight minutes. But 
when the car reaclies the atmosphere of Mars, 
the screen must be molecularly rearranged 
again, su as not to resist too greatly the at- 
traction of that planet. The car must de- 
seend through the Mars atmosphere slowly, 
by ordinary flotation-shutter apparatus.’’ 

The shutter apparatus for sailing in the air 
and propelling ships was, [ found, one of the 
most useful inventions of the age; and I 
shall describe it later. 

‘*To pierce through the Mars atmosphere, 
then, involves a delay of three hours more. 
So we have for earth’s atmosphere five ours, 
for Mars’ atmosphere three hours, and the 
intermediate distance eight minutes; that 
is, in all eight hours and eight minutes.’’ 

‘*Whew!’’ I exclaimed in amazement. 

Graemantle laughed indulgently. 

‘‘And at what rate do your electric 
move?’ 

**A bout a hundred and fifty miles an hour.’’ 

‘Then it takes no longer to goto Mars by 
the stellar car than it takes to come from New 
York to Wisconsin?’’ 

**No,’’ said he, ‘‘why should it? 
only anidea. You thought you knew 
before; but now you begin to realize it.’’ 

**Still,’’ I objected, ‘‘the journey to Mars 
has not yet actually been accomphshed.’’ 

At this momenta small side door opened 
and Wraithe and Stanifex, who had just come 
to Penokee by the electric, and by walking 
balluon, entered. ‘‘Quite right,’’ remarked 
Stanifex, the doubter, who had heard my 
last words. 

‘*Wait and see,’’ 
still have contidence. 

The floor now cpened, and some tables as- 
cended noiselessly through a trap door, deli- 
cately set out with pleasing viands, most of 
which were new to me. Animal food was not 
present, and the articles of diet laid before us 
were chiefly vegetable nitrogenous products, 
made by the fixture of nitrogen. Thus we 
had vegetable steaks, partridges and so on, 
which contained all the nutriment of beef 
and bird without their and were 
exceedingly palatable. liquids 
we had a new sort of milk somewhat resem- 
bling koumiss, but with a daintier taste and 
a delicious fragrance; also sparkling, colored 
water and a compound called ‘‘ Life-brew,’’ 
which was-as stimulating as wine, but more 
sustaining, and Aleoholic 
drinks, I learned, had gone out completely ; 
not by law, but by common sense, and were 
used only in medicine or for the punishment 
of criminals, in rare cases. There was nothing 
that malefactors dreaded more than a 
tence toa month or two of rum, whisky, 
brandy or even champagne diet. 

I took no note of time; for my three-centu- 
ry sleep hau made me proof against 
fatigue. I was told that the general 
system of living, night 
practically day by subdued and diffused elec- 
tric ‘‘glow-worm’”’ lighting, and with every 
known means in use of conserving 
and nerve force, had changed the old habit of 
sleeping and waking. People now rested 
frequentl¥, nourished themselves scientifical- 
ly, were able to be up and about at all hours 
of the night and day; and, instead of work- 
ing a long time at a strétch and then recuper- 
ating by exaggerated late night amusements 
or long periods of sleep, they intermingled 
brief times of work and play and slumber 
through the whole twenty-four hours. 

Suddenly there came the rapid tinkling of 
an electric bell—soft and musical, as all 
sounds were, I noticed, in the new civiliza- 
tion—and Hammertieet cried, ‘‘That’s from 
the Mars telegraph.’’ 

We all hurried to the station, and there 
found this message: ‘‘Our missionary, Zorlin‘ 
started hours ago. Will be there with you 
immediately.’’ 

It seemed no time at all before there was a 
rush and a thud outside the station, and 
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Glissman announced that these sounds meant 
the arrival of a stellar car on the receiving 
platform. 

He was right. As we threw open the door 
two strange figures came staggering in. One 
wus a sinewy. blond fellow, limp and tired as 
though he had passed through about thirty- 
five thunder storms. ‘‘Bronson?’’ exclaimed 
my friend, astounded. 

‘*Yes, I’m bere,’’ he affirmed. 
Zorlin.’’ 

He pointed to his companion, the strangest 
semblance of a man I had ever seen; of giant 
form and with a face of overpowering intel- 
ligence, but at this instant crouching to the 
floor on hands and knees, half helpless. 
‘*Your atmosphere is no heavy,’’ he said, in 


** And this 1s 


fairly good English, ‘*I can hardly bear it 
yet. But I will soon stand up.’’ He shook 
his vast head of hair and beard; then heaved 


a mighty breath, struggled to rise, and sank 
into a chair. 

This was our missionary. 

CHAPTER III. 
The New Earth. 

When the travelers had been refreshed and 
revived, we drew from Bronson an account of 
his interstellar adventures. 

‘*As I came near Mars,’’ he said, alternate- 
ly twirling and biting the ends of his long 


and warlike yellow mustache, ‘‘I was aware 
of strange rubbings alongside the car, and 


hammer blows. A 
rapid survey through my peepholes showed 
me I was caught inameteor storm. Fortu- 
nately, though, the meteors over there do not 
shoot so recklessly as those that come near 
earth. They move with a velocity in accord 
with that of Mars, so that they drop through 
this atmosphere ‘as the gentle rain from 
heaven.’ But they gave me a pretty hard 
time of it, steering clear of them; and there 
may have been some magnetic stress accom- 
panying their flight that carried me out of 
the way. At any rate, it was a long time be- 
fore I could make a landing. But, with my 
automatic drag net lowered from the bottom 
of the car, I managed to catch two small 
meteors, which I used as a combined anchor 
and rudder in conjunction with the adjusted 
helium screen, and finally reached terra martis 
long after the observers there had given me 
up. Onee safely aground on the planet, I 
tound Zorlin all ready to embark; and we 
decided to come right back.’’ 

‘*But they had promised 
without you.’* 

Stanifex interposed. 
have done that?’’ 

‘*Ask him,’’ Bronson suggested— pulling his 
mustache wide at both sides, defiantly. 

By this time Zorlin had straightened himself 
up and seemed to have grown perceptibly in 
hight and breadth. He was conquering the at- 
mosphere of earth. 


occasional shocks as of 


he would come 


‘*How could he ever 


‘I would have found a way to come, ‘1 
said easily, yet with a strange accent, 
what as though his words were snowflake 
erystals, cold at first, but melting as they fell. 
‘*We had not thought it worth while, but you 
have made so much advance lately that it 
seemed best to help you. We Kurols move by 
will power. We know a great deal about your 
life. But until just now it was against the 
jaw for our people to visit Earth; it lowered 
them. and always did you harm, and caused 
wars among you, much against our will and 


e 
some- 


desire.’’ 


He was like a man, but endowed much 
above a man, and with something wierd and 


incomprehensible about him. 

‘“Will you not tellus something about Ku- 
ro?’’ asked Graemantie serenely. He was the 
only one of our group who seemed anywhere 
near equal to Zorlin. ‘‘Or would you prefer 
to rest?’’ 

‘‘The first duty of a missionary,’’ Zorlin 
made answer, ‘‘is to learn abovt the country 
or the world he comes to. After that, he can 
tell things. Not now. I learned much of 
your speech from our star-talk; the rest from 
3ronson. But now let us wait.’’ 

When we rose some three hours later in the 
glory of a crisp and cool forenoon of autumn, 
it was decided that we should begin a jaunt 
of observation through the country, back to 
New York. This was partly tor Zorlin’s bene- 
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fit; but it suited me equally well. For con- 
venience we took the walking balloon down 
the mountains. This vehicle is a shallow car, 
with small hollow sails of silk above it, con- 
taining just enough gas to keep it about thirty 
feet above ground, assisted by a sma'l electric 
engine in the center. From the bottom of the 
car two iong rods, or mechanical legs, made of 
aluminum—the lightest known metal—extend 
down to the ground, where they are recipro- 
cated at regular intervals by an electromotor, 
which enables them to imitate the motion of 
walking and carry the balloon along at the 
rate uf some fifteen miles an hour. 

Air cutters and the larger air ships are em- 
ployed for flying in any direction and with 
much greater velocity. The present air ships 
apply the principle shown in the rapid cutter 
of the bumbiebee’s wing. This is the ‘‘shutter’’ 
principle. The ship itself is built of latticed 
aluminum, strengthened with a small amount 
of copper, and inclosed with transparent cel- 
Inloid for proveetion against weather (cellu- 
loid now being generally used in place of 
glass). Through the center of the floor are 
thrust four short aluminum tubes three feet in 
diameter with three feet of length below; and 
these are each tilled with 2000 very thin cellu- 
loid shutters, so arranged that they can be 
thrown upward, presenting only their thin 
edges to the air, offering no resistance to it. 
The instant they are turned down flat, they 
prevent the passage of air from below, and 
so compress it into great density. ‘‘The in- 
ertia of the air in the tubes, you see,’’ Ham- 
merfleet remarked, ‘‘makes it like a rigid col- 
umn—more rigid than steel. This forces the 
car upward, when it starts; and it ascends on 
the top of a continually hightening pillar of 
air, which holds it up buoyantly and firmly. 
The 2000 shutters in each tube work between 
balanced springs and reciprovate at the rate 
of 15,000 strokes a minute; that is, they open 
and shut 250 times every second.’’ 

The motor by which they were worked isa 
small electric engine of eleven horse power, 
set between the tubes, and has an armature of 
the finest chemivally pure iron wire, wound 
with silver and insulated with collodion re- 
duced by chemical means to cellulose. The 
armature, by an automatic device, is balanced 
to suit all degrees of speed, and has a revolu- 
tion of 15,000 per minute. The reciprocating 
parts are of aluminum; the bearings are com- 
pressed graphite. lubricated with a volatile 
oil kept viscuous by solid carbonic acid held 
ina box on the bearings. The motor and 
mechanism weigh only hundred and 
twenty pounds; and the electricity is generat- 


one 


ed by oxidizing gas-retort carbon in fused 
soda, with oxide of copper as a reducer. The 


direction is controlled in two or three ways, 
the usual one being by ordinary artificial silk 
sails, together with a large rudder of stretched 
silk for tacking and steering, as on the water. 
By using an aluminum screw, with an auxil- 
iary engine, instead of the silk rudder, one is 
independent of the wind, and ean raise the 
speed of the air ship to between sixty and 
eighty miles an hour. 

At the foot of the mountain we changed to one 
of these equipages. The flotation sail—that is, 
the hollow silk sail inflated with gas—I learn- 
ed had come into universal use for water ves- 
sels as well and had added immensely to the 
speed and excitement of yacht racing. In 
fact, as we skirted the great lakes and passed 
over rivers and ponds, I had a chance to ob- 
serve craft of all sorts and with these 
sails. The shutter principle, also, Graeman- 
tle told me, had been adapted to steamships, 
or, rather, electric oceanliners and freighters, 
by using several hundred thin blades at the 
stern, in lieu of the old propeller, and also on 
the sides, which—by direct thrust when turn- 
ed flat against the water—utilized the motion 
of the waves to condense air, and drove the 
vessel forward. Sun engines, which derived 
electricity directly from sunlight, and another 
process that extracted it from coal, in cloudy 
weather, supplied the motive power; and 
electrolysis along the sides of the ship reduced 


sizes 


the skin friction of her passage through the 
deep. 

Here and there Eva and I noticed. with 
curiosity—and Zorlin was with us in this— 
certain little air packets that were flying 
around. Zorlin at last was unable to main- 
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tain his reserve any longer. ‘* What are they?’’ 
he asked. 

Hammerfieet came to the fore with: ‘‘ Mere- 
ly express and mail curriers. The magnetic 
lines generally keep them straight on their 
course; but if they are blown aside, a cur- 
rent is generated by their mechanism, which 
puts them in line again. An automatic ane- 
roid barometer, working a valve, keeps them 
at the right altitude.’’ 

**But where do they go to?’’ asked Eva. 

‘*Look now, this minute, and you will see. 
Watch that one. You notice it is driving 
straight for that tall skeleton wooden tower 
yonder?’’ 

‘*Yes.’’ We fixed our gaze upon the tower. 
The little express carrier drew near; and was 
clutched and held firmly by an iron frame 
which caught its sails and stopped it. Then a 
man in thé tower began to unpack the con- 
tents of the carrier, and sent them down by 
chute to an enclosed yard below. 

‘*They save an immense amonnt of bother 
and surface traffic,’’?’ said Hammerfleet, ‘‘ be- 
sides doing away with hand labor. They are 
also very swift.’’ 

‘*T should think, though, they could easily 
be robbed by air thieves.’’ 





‘*No. That almos® pever happens. There 
are too many people watching. A thief in 
the air is much easier to deal with than a 


thief on the ground. He has no obscure ref- 
uge: heisin full view. <A limited number 
of police air boats can give all the protection 
we need for carriers. They patrol the routes, 
and carry grappling hooks with which they 
can easily arrest any prowling thief car.”’ 

I seemed to win the secret, eye winking ap- 
proval of. Stanifex, the official skeptic, by 
asking somewhat peevishly ‘‘What is the use 
of all this air traffic, anyhow?’’ I felt a desire 
to combat Hammerftleet on any subject that 
came up; because he was jealous of me, or I 
ofhim—I hardly knew which—regarding 
Electra. It also irritated me that he was so 
well informed as to the details of the twenty- 
second century, when I felt that I had just as 
good a right to be in it as he. 

{To be Continued. ] 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 





16. BIoGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC— 
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From 1 to 2, English poet. 
From 3 to 4, King of Visigoths. 
From 5 to 6, French painter. 
From 7 to 8, Mexican statesman. 
From 9 to 10, noted speaker of the-House of 
Commons. 
From 11 to 12, English poet. 
From 13 to 14, French theologian. 
From 15 to 16, German sculptor. 
From 4 to 15, Prussian musician. 
From 2 to 16, American general. 





Postmaster-General Wilson, in his annual re- 
port, depicts the growth of the postal service 
from an organization of 75 postmasters in the 
first year of Washington’s administration, and 
a mail service costing $32,000, confined to the 
carriage of letters, to an organization of over 
70,000 postmasters, and a service costing 
$92,000,000, open to the transmission of almost 
all kinds of matter. 





The Temperature in work rooms and living 
rooms, Where the occupants are busy at work, 
should range between 62 and 68° degrees 
Fahrenheit. In sitting rooms and parlors the 
temperature should be about. 68 and 70 de- 
grees, while the bathroom should be from 72 
to 76. Of course, the sunlight and its stay in 
the room should be taken into consideration. 


Football.—In 20 years of football there have 
been, so far as Harper’s Weekly has been able 
authentically to trace, six deaths, two of them 
in 1896, directly due to football. Permanent 
injuries are of very infrequent occurrence. 


War.—Let us hope that science, commerce 
and labor will flourish, for the shedding of 
blood is a thanklegs hnsiness.—[Bismarck. 
































THOMAS A. EDISON. 


Whose daring flights of imagination are chron- 
icled in our story, In the Deep of Time. 





Which Was the Brave Boy? 


JULIA D. PECK. 2 


‘*My great-great grandfather fought in the 
Revolutionary war,’’ said Victor proudly. 
**He was one of the guards when Major Andre 
was shot.’’ 

‘*My grandfather was in the last war, and 
marched with Sherman to the sea,’’ said Win- 
fred. 

**My father belongs to the Home Guards and 
helped to capture that burglar that tried to 
rob the bank,’’ said Pliny. 

Little Sammy Sutherland was the only boy 
who had not spoken. 

‘*Say, Sammy,’’ said Pliny, ‘‘what did your 
father or some of your relation do that was 
brave?’’ 

Sammy hung his head in shame. ‘‘ Never 
heard as they did’ anything worth mention- 
ing,’’ he stammered. 

‘*‘Anyway, Sammy isn’t to blame, and I’m 
awful sorry for him,’’ said Winfred. 

**So’m I,’’ said Victor. ‘‘’Course it makes a 
boy feel mean, some way.’’ 

Just then the teacher came from the school- 
house and stopped near the boys. He wasa 
student from the college and the boys all loy- 
ed and admired him. 

‘*What is the trouble, Sammy?’’ he asked. 

‘*Tt’s because he hasn’t any relations that are 
brave and the rest of us have,’’ said Pliny, 
before Sammy could answer. 

‘*Never mind!’’ said the teacher. ‘‘I think 
it is a little better to be brave one’s self than 
to have brave relations.’ 

‘*Ha! ha!’’ laughed the boys. 

‘*But Sammy isn't brave,’’ said Pliny, 
‘he’s afraid of his own shadow.’’ 

Then Sammy wished the ground would open 
just a little crack so he could slip in. 

‘*T think Sammy is brave,’’ said the teacher. 
‘*‘Let me tell you. The other day I heard 
some boys talking about a ‘jolly good joke’ 
they were planning to play upon the poor old 
man who was chopping down that dead elm 
tree over there. He had brought his dinner 
in a pail and left it with his coat near the 
spring (and a poor enough dinner it was, for 
I saw him eating it), and the boys thought it 
would be such fun to empty out his lunch and 
fill the pail with stones. Then little Sammy 
Sutherland spoke up brave and ‘true: 

***T think it would be downright mean, 
boys, and I’ll have nothing to do with it.’ I 
called that a brave speech for a little fellow.’’ 

Then the other boys grew red and ashamed, 
and Sammy caught hold of the teacher’s hand 
and held it close in both of his, while the 
master smiled upon him. 

‘I don’t think that would have been 
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a good joke. at all, and I’m _— glad 
you didn’t play it,’’ said the teacher. 
‘*But I'll tell you what would be fun. Just 
fill up the poor man’s pail with some of the 
fruit and good things you bring for your 
lunch, and see if you don’t feel like laughing 
every time you think about it.’’ 

‘*We will,’’ said Winfred; ‘‘won’t we, 
boys?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Pliny, and we’ll never even 
think of playing such a mean joke again. 
I’m glad Sammy was braver than we were.”’ 


House Wrens. 
FRANK. H. SWEET. 


House wrens, as the name suggests, delight 
to dwell in the vicinity of mankind. If suita- 
ble boxes, gourds, or hollow receptacles of 
any kind are provided, they will enter at 
once into possession, and will repay the ap- 
preciative friends with their sweet, tinkling 
little songs. They are very bold, and will 
readily attack birds far larger than them- 
selves, as the blue birds and swallows; and 
willeven attack cats when they approach their 
nests. If no better provision for housekeep- 
ing can be found, they will take possession of a 
knothole in the weather boarding, crevice in 
the wall, an old teapot, if hung up, or an 
old hat stuffed into a broken windov-. They 
are lively and useful in habits, always cheer- 
ful, and are almost as familiar about the house 
as the neighborly robins. In Europe, the 
name Kitty Wren is popularly given to the 
common variety in many parts of the country. 

——E—E 


A Beautiful Little Animal. 
ALEXANDER H. CARY. 


This beautiful little animal, which is pecul- 
iar to Africa, being found in Egypt and Nu- 
bia, resembles the fox in general form and 
has the same bushy tail. Its large ears and 


The characteristics are so confused and mix- 
ed that zoologists have frequently transferred 
this animal from one part of the animal king- 
dom to another, but it has been generally 
considered as belonging to the fox family, or 
the genus Vulpes. Like the fox, fennecs live 
in subterranean burrows, which they easily 
excavate in the sandy soil of their native re- 
gions. The fur is considered valuable by 
native tribes for robes, but the animal being 
so small, each robe requires a number of 
skins. During the daytime the fennec gener- 
ally remains concealed, and is unfrequently 
seen except after dark, when he emerges from 
his burrow and sets off upon a marauding ex- 
pedition. 


Last Week of the Old Year. 


Suaday, Dec 27.—The modern church is not 
the model church so long as our churches are 
two-thirds empty. Something must be wrong 
with the church when humanity lets it alone. 
If one-half the time spent on the study oi 
theology was spent on the study of humanity, 
better results would be secured.—[{James 
Lowell Gordon 

Monday, Dec 28.—Every duty we omit ob- 
secures some truth we should have known. 
| John Ruskin. 

Tuesday, Dec 29.—The criminal is not an- 
other kind of being; he is ourselfin our worst 
moods.—[Rev Stopford W. Brooke. 


Wednesday, Dec 30.—The faults of a child 
are only unregulated virtues.—[AnnaBrackett. 


‘Thursday, Dec 31.—As the world grows bet- 
ter, the consciousness of sin grows more 
acute, and the list of crimes increases.—{Rev 
M. J. Savage. 


Friday, Jan 1, 1897— 
Where are the works in patience wrought; 
The grace to love my neighbor? 











THE FENNEC 


small head give it a quaint look and its pretty 
blue eyes are bright and intelligent-looking. 
The fur is generally of a pale fawn color, but 
sometimes creamy white, while the tail is of 
the same color, except in the upper base and 
the end, which parts are decidedly black. 

Full-grown, the fennec, or zerda, is about 12 
inches long, without the tail, which 1s two- 
thirds the length of the budy. He is very ac- 
tive, and has a habit of running a ways, then 
stopping to sit on his haunches, looking very 
grave. Like the fox, he feeds on various 
fruits, but is a marvel in that he performed 
the astonishing feat of climbing up a lofty 
date palm and there securing the fruit, which 
hangs in rich clusters at the top and which he 
dearly loves. He also feeds on eggs and in- 
sects, which are very cleverly snapped up in 
passing. 


The sins left off; the wisdom taught 
Of suffering and labor; 
The fuller life; the strength to wait; 
The equal heart for either fate? 
Well may I speed the parting guest, 
And take this stranger to my breast! 
Be thou indeed a true year, 
O fair and welcome New Year! 
fE. C. Stedman. 


Saturday, Jan 2.—If we keep well and 
cheerful, and the mind constantly active, we 
never grow old. By-and-by we get to the 
end of the journey, but we never grow old. 
[E. N. Kirk. 


Safe.—Out of 600,000,000 passengers carried 
last year on steam vessels in this country, on- 


ly 221 lost their lives. This number is 173 less 
than the year before. 














OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


Notabie Books of 1896. 


Though Rudyard Kipling has lived with us 
so long, he is still loyal to his native coun- 
try. His Seven Seas, that the world is so 





RUDYARD KIPLING. 


anxiously looking for, is asong of the Eng- 
lish, with its ballads and interludes. E. C. 
Stedman calls the poems ‘‘imaginative, im- 
passioned, superbly rhythmic and sonorous.’’ 
Judging from the advance copies of some of 
them, they are also characterized by the same 
grim humor and pathos as his barrack-room 
ballads. The book is dedicated to the 
city of Bombay his birthplace. It promises a 
tremendous sale, and already, before the hook 
is fairly under way, over 20,000 subscriptions 
have been received for the London edition. 

Did you read of the minister who didn’t ap- 
prove of Ian Maclaren’s treatment of poor, 

misguided Flora 

Campbell in Beside 

the s3onnie Brier 

3ush? He thought 
that, for the good of 
humanity, she should 
have been more se- 
verely treated. But 
the gifted author and 
preacher is too much 
akin in feeling to 
those who err, to 
mdeal sharply with 
them; he hates the 
sin but loves the sin- 
,ner. There was lots 
of curiosity among 
preachers and others 
when he came to this 
country as Dr John 
preacher, to see how he would 
talk to a congregation, and the opportunity 
was given more than once. He taught that 
the technic of a sermon should involve unity, 
lucidity, beauty, hnmanity, charity and inten- 
sity, and, in view of his great popularity, his 
ideas were widely quoted in the religious pa- 
pers. 

If W. D. Howells hadn’t ‘‘discovered’’ the 
negro poet and author, Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar, the world would 
probably have done 
so in time. His writ- 
ings are characteriz- 
ed by great love for 
his people and the 
ability to understand 
them and_ explain 
them to others as he 
sees them, and the 
possibilities of which 
they are capable. A 
remarkable short 
story appeared from 
his pen in the Inde- 
pendent recently. 

Who isitsays the 
apple isn’t appreciat- 
ed? Robert Mitchell 
Floyd of Jersey City, 
N J, has in preparation Songs of the Apple 







IAN MACLAREN. 


Watson, the 





PAUL DUNBAR. 
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Tree, with Kith and Kin, and he has already 
collected some 300 poems, of which four are 


quoted from the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
They embrace tree, orchard, cultivation, 
bloom, fruit, harvest, apple cookery, cider, 


story an@ fable, etc, and the authors and pe- 
riodicals quoted are given full credit. 





About Books and Pictures. 

The new congressional library at Washing- 
ton will be a treasure house of art. The con- 
tributions of 25 sculptors and 22 painters will 
cost the government more than $300,000. 

A painting entitled The slave market at 
Cairo was suppressed by the authorities at 
Glasgow, Scotland, on moral grounds.,and the 
consequence was that hundreds of reproduc- 
tions were sold and the picture reached thou- 


sands more people than it. woula have done 
if exhibited freely. 
Have nothing in your houses that you do 


be beau- 
to-night is to put 


not know to be useful, or believe to 
tiful. What I want to do 
definitely before you a cause for which to 
strive. That cause is the democracy of art, 
the ennobling of daily and common work, 
which will one day put hope and pleasure in 
the place of fear and pain, as’ the forces 
which move men to labor and keep the World 
a-going.—/ William Morris. 

New York city has drawn largely upon the 
west for illustrators in the past year. Several 
young men have gone from the Chicago news- 
papers to those of the metropolis. A talented 
artist in black and white, Ernest Peixotto, 
has left San Francisco to enter the metropolis 
tield. Frederic Remington, the artist of 
cowboy life, was a product of the plains. 

Hamlin Garland’s Life of Grant opens very 
interestingly in the December number of Mc- 
Clure’s magazine and is profusely illustrated. 
Charles A. Dana’s reminiscences of the war, 
to be published in that magazine the coming 
year, are awaited with eager anticipations. 

The huge bronze statue of John C. Calhoun 
in Charleston, SC, is, with the exception of the 
Philadelphia statue of William Penn, the lar- 
gest work of its kind ever made in this coun- 
try. It weighs almost 6000 pounds and is near- 
ly i3 feet in hight. It is to stand on a pedes- 
tal 40 feet high. 


Three noted writers, Messrs Howells, Ed- 
ward Eggleston and George W. Cable, have 
each a daughter who is a clever artist. Miss 


Mildred Howells has a studio in her father’s 
home near Central park, New York city, il- 
lustrates some of her father’s poems, and 
draws for the magazines. Miss Allegra Egglies- 
ton, who likewise lives in New York, makes 
a specialty of children’s faces. The Cable 
home is in Northampton, Mass, and the artist 
daughter, whois now married, contributes 
pictures to the magazines. 

The way in which some of ou~ most eminent 
poster designers draw hands and feet in- 
tended to be human dates back to Piero della 
Francesca, who really knew no better. When 
he made a hand look like a sugar-cured ham, 
it was not because he meant to do so, and he 
was therefore not only excusable, but in the 
nursery sense, ‘‘cnnning.’’ But when M 
Cheret, Mr Dudley Hardy or Mr Penfield dis- 
lovate joints, amputate extremities or distort 
the human frame in any of the innumerable 
ways with which the public is familiar, they 
do so with malice prepense.—[{Bostoun Tran- 
script. 

One of the sweetest, best short stories of 
the season is that of Margaret Collier Graham 
in the December Century, For value receiv- 
ed. It tells of a mortgage, and the reconcili- 
ation between the mortgagor and the mort- 
gagee. 

The Metropolitan museum of New York has 
collections estimated at a value of $8,500,000. 
It has an endowment of $559,000 and 
last year 1t received a grant of $95,000 from 
the park department. In Cincinnati the art 
museum has an endowment of $635,000. 

The works of art belonging to the Chisago 
art institute are valued at about $660,000. 
This institution has no endowments whatever, 
and receives no aid from state or city. 

Prizes aggregating $1650, and medals worth 
$350, are offered by the managers of the Ten- 
nessee centennial exposition for the best oil 
and water color paintings and the best pieces 
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The exposition will open on 





of sculpture. 
May 1, 1897. 

A memorial to Robert Louis Stevenson is to 
be erected in Edinburgh by prominent citi- 
zens, at whose head is Lord Rosebery. 

The venerable poet of the Sierras, Joaquin 
Miller, has a comrade in his mountain home 
in the person of a young Japanese poet, Yone 
Noguchi, a volume of whose work is about 
coming from the press, or already out. No- 
guchi is 21 years old, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Tokio, and was editor for a time 
of a Japanese newspaper in San Francisco. 
The title of his book is Seen or Unseen, or 
Monologues of a Homeless Snail. The poems 
are oriental in form and in their quaint im- 
agery, and will hardly be understood by the 
general public. 





The Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Association 
is the self-explanatory name of a movement 
that is taking on large proportions in Eng- 
land. Its object is to afford pleasant but ap- 
propriate means for people in any neighbor- 
hood in town or country to spend their Sun- 
day afternoons profitably. The idéa is a good 
one and there is many a community in which 
it might be applied with advantage te all con- 
cerned. 


Toadstool Doctrines.—It is absurd to say 
that a thing is of God because it has attained 
suddeu popularity. The doctrine that spreads 
over the earth. in a single night may bea 
harmless mushroom, but itis just as likely 
to be toadstool.—[ Kxchange. 


‘‘Wheels Within Wheels.”—-There will be a 
Ferris wheel at the Tennessee exposition at 
Nashville next spring, which will not only re- 
volve ou its own axis, but will also have a 
forward motion around the center of a large 
horizontal circle. 


The ‘‘Lord High Executioner” of Prussia 
gets $37 ‘‘a head’’ and traveling expenses, and 
there is always a rush for the oftice when it is 
vacant. 











Half the lamps are used 
with wrong chimneys. That’s 
one of the reasons why lamps 
are “not very good.” 

Get the “Index to Chim- 
neys.”. Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, send it. 

Pear! glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 
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We want to introduce our TEAS, SPICES 
and BAKING POWDER 
Je go among your friends and sell a mixed order 


—s 





amounting in total to 8 lbs. for a pair of Barney & 
Berry ..kates; 25 lbs. for an Autoharp of wonderful 
sweetness of tone, or sell 10 Ibs. for a Harmonette 
upon which a child will produce beautiful music; 
175 lbs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade Bicyvle; 75 lbs. for a 
Boys’ Bicycle; 100 lbs. for a Girls’ Bicycle; 200 lbs. for a 
Gentlemen’s High-Grade Bicycie;30 lbs. for a Fairy Tri- 
cycle; 50 Ibs. fora Waltham Gold Watch and Chain or a 
Decorated Dinner Set; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain; 10 lbs. fora Solid Gold Ring. We pay the ex- 
press or freight if cash is sent with order. Write your full 
ee on postal for Catalogue, Order-sheet and par- 
ticulars. 
W. G&G BAKER (Dept. R), 


Springfield, Mass. 
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FON FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


Homemade Games. 
JULIA D. COWLES. 

The greater variety of such games the chil- 
dren have the less danger there is of their 
growing tired of any one of them, and in order 
that they way havea large number, it isa good 
plan to let them make some themselves, aud 
the making will often prove as enjoyable as 
the playing. And, by the way, many of the 
games | shall describe will make nice pres- 
ents for brothers and sisters during the holi- 
day or birthday seasons. 

The first game to make, then, is a set of 
parlor croquet. For this take ten straight 
hairpins, as long ones as you can find, and 
bend them into the shape of arches. Four 
marbles of the same size but of different col- 
ors make the balis and clothesp'ns are used 
for mallets, the heads being used to strike 
with. The wickets may be set upinany heavy 














































































































HOME-MADE CHECKER BOARD. 


rug and the game be played on the floor, or 
the rug nay be spread upon an extension ta- 
ble. For the stakes, cut a meat stick, or 
skewer, in two, and to fasten these up, put 
the point of a tark through the rng from the 
underside and press the stake down upon it. 
Tie pointed end of the meat stick may be 
used for the head stake and the blunt end for 
the foot. If vou wish to makeit very com- 
plete, paint four circles of color to match the 
four marbles, around the head stake, and put 
a single circle of color on each of the clothes- 


‘pin mallets. Now be sure to get a pretty box 


with a secure cover to hold the set, and keep 
all the parts neatly together when not in use. 

The familiar game of logomary may be 
made for home use, and I know of no game 
that ‘‘wears’’ better and pnetter adapts itself to 
all ages. Business cards which are plain on 
one sitie may be used for the foundation of 
this game, and the headings of newspapers 
make very good-sized letters. There should 
be three or four times as many vowels as con- 
sonants, and extra numbers of the letters 
most frequently used. Paste these letters— 
it will be easier to paste them on in strips or 
words as you find them, than in single letters 
—to the printed surface of the cards, and after 
they are thoroughly dry, cut them apart in 
squares of the same size. An almost unlimit- 
ed number of games in word building may 
be played with these. Provide a box as for 
the croquet set. 

The preparation of a home-made checker 
board is ‘*real fun.’’ Take a light, smooth 
piece of dry wood about 14 by 16 inches in 
size. Upon this mark off a space 12 inches 
square. It will be well to pencil all the mark- 
ings lightly at first, and afterward to go 
over them more distinctly with ink or some- 
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thing that will not rub off upon the hands in 
playing. Inside the large square, mark off 
eight smaller squares each way, or 64 squares 
in all. Each line wili be one and one-half 
inches in size. Nuw from one corner draw a 
line which shall run diagonally across the 
board, dividing each square that it touches in 
half. From the corner of the third square 
draw another line parallel to the iirst, and so 
on across the entire surface of the board. 
Next draw diagonal lines at right angles to 
those, placing them so that they shall divide 
the same squares and leaving the alternate 
sqnares plain. Now draw short lines at right 
angles from side to side of the squares already 
divided by the diagonal lines. The accom- 
panying diagram will help to make the ex- 
planation clearer and more easily understood. 
Now for the checkers. The small spools upon 
which silk twist is wound make good check- 
er men. It will require 24 of these, however, 
for a game, and if you cannot get that many 
at first, collect them as fast as you can and in 
the meantime cut out 24 pieces of heavy paste- 
board or cardboard in two different colors. 
When you succeed in collecting the twenty- 
four little spools, you can leave twelve of 
them white and ink the ends of the oth- 
er twelve or paint half one color and half 
another. 

A game of pictured poets is of interest to 
children old enough to play. The necessary ma- 
terials for making are a sheet of cardboard and 
the illustrated book catalog of any publishing 
house. The game is played like the game of 
Authors. Cut the cards of uniform size, say 
three by fourinches. Now from the catalog 
cnt the picture of one of our best known poets, 
with the name in autograph below. Paste 
this neatly on one of the cards, and above it 
write the name of one of his best-known 
poems and beneath it the names of two more 
and the poet’s name. On four other cards 
write the same four names, changing their or- 
der on each card sothata different name 
will be at the top, as that is the name by 
which the card is to be called for. 

Such picture puzzies as are used in the first 
grades of the schools may be made by cutting 
stiff picture cards into irregular pieces, to be 
fitted together again. The different puzzles 
can be put into envelopes and these kept to- 
gether ina box. For the children a little 
older, dissected maps are instructive and in- 
teresting. The maps may be had from an old 
atlas, geography or sometimes as advertise- 
ments. These should be pasted whole upon 
a piece of stiff cardboard and then cut with a 
pair of sharp shears. It is a good plan to cut 
a map of the United States by the boundaries 
of the states, as the pieces will thus be desig- 
nated each by a separate name, which will fix 
itself upon the memory much more readily 
thap if the states are cut into parts, and their 
relative locations and boundaries will be more 
easily learned. 

— 


A Paper-Doil House. 


MINNIE APOLIS. 

Some of the little women of my acquaint- 
ance like to play with paper dolls better than 
with dolis of any other sort, and of course 
where there are dolls there shouid be a house 
for them to live in; so I will tell you how to 
make a house with just as many rooms in it 
as you choose to have. Then, too, this house 
will shut up together when you are through 
playing with it, and can be put away in a 
very sinall space. Mamma will like that, I 
am sure. 

First,then,yon must have a blank book with 
wide, almost square, pages. A scrapbook is 
very nice, but perhaps papa has some old ac- 
count book that will do as well. 

The book is to be opened wide enough to 
stand upright upon the floor or table, and 
then the leaves will form rooms. But of 
course these rooms must be furnished. Sup- 
pose then we take the two opposite pages that 
come first, forthe parlor. You will not be 
able to furnish it allin a day, perhaps, be- 
cause it may take time to get the furnishings 
together, but it will all be interesting work. 

Get some old newspapers, and tne advertis- 
ing pages of any magazines that mamma can 
spare, and look them over carefully for pieces 
of turniture,—pictures, windows and draper 


that would be suitable for furnishing a par- 
lor. When you have enough te begin, ar- 
range them as you wish and paste them upon 
the leaves that form the walls of the parlor. 
Do not forget to have prettily draped win- 
dows, and of course you can find a piano, 
easy chairs, a couch and perhaps a piano 
lamp. 

In the sitting room, which will come next, 
an open fireplace will be a desirable addition 
to its other furnishings, and a table and cush- 
ion-piled lounge should not be omitted. 

On the two succeeding pages there may be a 
library, then a music room. a nursery, bed- 
rooms, dining-room and kitchen; for you 
know in this house we may have just as many 
rooms as we can find furniture for. 

Tke walls of the music room should have 
pictures, and besides a piano, there should 
be guitars, mandolins and similar instru- 
ments scattered about. The kitchen, in addi- 
tion to the table and stove, should have two 
plain chairs, and cooking utensils can be 
hung upon the walls on nails which may be 
made with a stroke of ink. A bathroom and 
a laundry add to the fun in playing with 
this house. 

Of course all these rooms will not show at 
once. The book is to be opened at the room 
which you wish to play with, and then at 
another. The leaves may be held back by 
two patent clothespins, one at each side, or 
by means of elastic bands. The clothespins 
may be more easily changed than the bands; 
and for this reason are better. 

When you are through playing with the 
paper dolls, they may be placed between the 
leaves of the book, and all put away together. 

This house is especially nice for a little wom- 
an who is an invalid, or who is just recov- 
ering from sickness, as it can be placed beside 
her on the bed and made to stand upright. 
Then if the dolls are finished with a standard 
at the back so that they can keep upright, 
tvo, the ‘‘mother’’ of the family can havea 
genuine good time. 


A Photographic Fun Social. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 


This is another novel mode of entertain- 
ment which creates no end of amusement 
among a coterie of friends who are very well 
acquainted. A hostess when sending out her 
invitations for such a social, requests the 
guests to let her have, beforehand, all the old 
pictures of themselves, taken at different ages 
from infancy until within the past three 
years. They are generally ready to respond, 
and so a heterogeneous collection of photo- 
graphs, daguerreotypes, silhouettes, minia- 
tures and paintings is gathered together 
These, then, the manager of the art gallery 
carefully numbers, arranges in groups and 
hangs upon the wall. When the company is 
assembled, each guest is given a card on 
which is written ‘‘ Who is who?’’ and the fun 
consists in finding out one’s frisnds among 
the chubby, round-eyed babies, the simpering 
girls in the costume of a past generation, 
and the funny little chaps in roundabouts 
and kilts. Favors are, of course, bestowed 
upon those making the most correct guesses; 
and a mother is said to have once carried off 
the booby prize by failing to recognize her 
own firstborn from a picture taken in baby- 


hood. 
TT 


Beautiful Aspirations.—You have heard the 
legend of the little flower that grew and blos- 
somed ina deep and dark ravine, its face 
turned upward to the bitof blue sky that 
might be seen through a rift in the rocks far 
above it. Every night a bright star shone 
down upon it with a golden splendor; until 
in the lapse of years the little flower had taken 
the hue of the heaven to which its face had 
ever been lifted, while in its heart lay a tiny 
golden star. With beautiful aspirations we 
shall grow in loveliness like the little flower 
in the legend, taking upon ourselves the im- 
age of the things for which we have aspired. 

Allan Rockwell Thorne. 


The Exchange for Woman’s Work in New 
York city, at 12 East Thirtieth street, has sold 
nearly $50,000 worth of goods the past year. 
Its object is to help women to help them- 
selves. 








BUSY FINGERS. 


Warm, Easily Made Slippers. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 


Use two needles; for knitting around the 
ankle six will be required. Materials: Co- 
lumbia Germantown, four skeins of red and 
two of black, or four of light blue and two of 
dark blue,if preferred. There are sputs on the 
outside and loops on the inside. 

With the black or darkest color cast on fif- 
teen stitches. First row—Knit plain. Second 
row—In every row slip the first stitch.—Knit 
two plain, increase on the fourth stitch by 
knitting it back and front; knit three, in- 
crease again, knit three, increase again, knit 
three, increase, knit three. Third row—Knit 
three. Fourth row—Knit plain, increasing 
once in the middle of the row. Fifth row— 
Knit plain. 

There should be nineteen stitches on the 
needle. Begin now to make the spots and the 
loops. With black wool knit the first three 
stitches, put the needle into the next stitch as 
if to knit it, take light wool, put it between 
the needles around the end of the forefinger 
of the left hand, again between the needles, 
and knit it through. 

Now knit une stitch with dark wool, then 
with light loop around the fingers as _ before, 
repeat. Knit the last three stitches with the 
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When the first side is long enough, take an- 
other needle, and knit the other side at the 
left hand of the slipper, leaving thirteen 
stitches in the middie of the needle. Join the 
sides at the back of the slipper by knitting 
them together, and cast them off. Pick up 
and knit all the stitches around the slipper, 
using six needles, knit twelve rows plain, 
rather tight, and cast off. Use lamb’s wool 
sules. 

Another pretty pattern in stripes is as fol- 
lows: Knit all the rows with the loops of 
light wool instead of two colors, knit four 
plain, loop stitch, one plain, loop stitch, one 
plain, the last four plain, knit back plain, re- 
peat loops, knit back plain. Do not cut off 
the wool; knit four rows of dark wool, in- 
creasing on the fuurth stitch in the first and 
third rows at each end, and knitting back 
plain. 

All the work should be done rather tightly. 





Round Honiton Doily. 


JENNIE C. KRATT. 





From linen lawn cut a circle seven inches 
in diameter, and baste onto common wrapping 
paper the same size. Commence at a corner, 
bring tbe braid around in a circle to make the 
open-work space, cut, and commence at the 
next corner, fastening each scallop with a 
needle, as they are easier to press through, 
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dark cut of light wool, and knit back with 
the dark. Make another row of loops and 
knit back with dark. Now kmit four rows 
with dark, increasing on the third stitch at 
the beginning of the first row, and the third 
from the end. Second row —Knit back plain. 
Third row—Increase again. Fourth row— 
Knit back plain, then hzht stripe and loops 
again. After the fifth row of spots, make two 
holes to put the ribbon through, to tie in a 
bow at the front of the foot; thus, 
teen, wool twice around needle, knit two to- 
gether, knit three, wool twice around needle, 
knit two together, increase at the beginning 
and end of this row, knit back plain. In the 
next row increase again as before, knit back 
plain. There should be thirty-nine stitches 
across the foot and twenty-one ribs from the 
toe. Do not increase any more. 

Begin the side which is done on the first 
thirteen stitches, leaving thirteen across the 
instep, and thirteen for the other side. Knit 
eight or nine stripes of the spots and loops for 
each side, according to the size of the sole. 


knit four-, 


LACE -DOILY 


and do not mark the linen as pins do. If, 
when you get all around, the braid does not 
meet, remove a few needles at a time, and 
move until it does. Have each open space 
even with the opposite one and the same dis- 
tance apart. With fine white thread ‘‘run 
around’’ each edge of the braid, being careful 
to take the stitches through the linen only. 
Then, with Brainerd & Armstrong Co's white 
embroidery silk No 2002, buttonhole stitch the 
inner edge—tirst along stitch, then a short 
stiteh, alittle distance apart. With a lead pen- 
cil mark seven small scallops on every two of 
the braid, having set the braid one-half inch 
from the edge. Buttonhole stitch closely. For 
the woven space, have three strands of silk 
come from the four points where the scallops 
join, fasten in the center, and from there 
weave over and under, back and forth, until 
the braid is reached. Work over each three 
strands in this way. Buttonhole stitch the 
inner edge of the braid and work the opposite 
space in the same manner. For the knotted 
space, commence on a scallop of braid, work 
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across, carrying the silk back and forth, a 
short distance apart, to the opposite scallop, 
commence on the next scallop, and cross these 
strands of silk, making a tight buttonhole 
stitch on each one, to fasten it. bButtonhole 


stitch the edge of the braid, cut away the lin-_ 


en from under each scallop of braid and 
around the edge, and press carefully with 
warm flatireon. Use in p&rlor or dining 


room, making any size or design desired. 
EEE 


Borax inthe water in which the white 
clothes are washed gives them a clearness 
nost gratifying to the housewife.—| V. C. M. 



































Gun Goes Off 


instantly when you pull the 
trigger. Sosickness may come 
on suddenly. But it takes time 
to load the gun, and it takes 
time to get ready for those ex- 
plosionscalled diseases. Coughs, 
colds, any “attack,” whatever 
the subject be, often means pre- 
ceding weakness and poor blood. 

Are you getting thin? Is 

our ye poor? Are you 
osing that snap, ener and 
vigor that make “clear-hea 
ness?” Do one thing: build 
up your whole system with 
SCOTT’S EMULSION of 
Cod-liver Oil. It is the essence 
of nourishment. It does not 
nauseate, does not trouble the 
stomach. And it replaces all 
that disease robs you of. 


A book more about it sent 
free. teat 
SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 












A coarse skin is one of the 
efiects of sun and air. Use 
HEISKELL’S Soap to undo 
the weather’s work. Makes 
the skin soft and white. 


HEISKELL’sS Pills purify the blood. Don't 
or nauseate, At druggists or by mail. 25c. 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & 00., 531 Commerce St., Philada. 





Parker's Arctic Sock, Best for RusseR Boors. 
bsorbs perspiration. Recommend- 
ed by Physicians for house, cham- 
ber and sick-room. Made ia 
Men's, Women’s and 
Children’s. Ask 
shoe dealerorsend 
S55 with size to 

H.P ase tect og RRR E { 

Bediord t.,Boston,Ma 
. ake no su patitute. Parker Pays the Pustage. 


Samples mailed from 2éc. 
2268 roll, rol), era, SB Avscing ARR aR 
3 Arch — PHILADELPHLA. 


600 SECOND HAND, BICYCLES 


be New, 
» ALY ich Grate TS ecdul onteateels 18 to 

$4 IS 25. M be closed out. fee 
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wanted. Write for particulars at once. 
D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, IIL 





We “osc: GLIPPINGS 2223 


BU ADVERTISERS NEWS CO. , Dept. V. 


Sure Cure at home; 
free. Dr. W.S Kreck, ‘Bo Box 
444, Smithville, N. Y. i 
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THE GOOD HOUSEWIFE. 


A Boy’s Room. 
BROW N-EYES. 


Many a mother’s heart is saddened by the 
knowledge that her son prefers corner loung- 
ing with roughaf not vile associates, instead 
of the family fireside. In some instances, 
parents are themselves to blame for this state 
of things. They do not make home pleasant 
for their boys. Father wants to read his pa- 
per, mother has company, or the girls object 
to Ned’s noise, so poor Ned has his choice 
between reading a book or going to bed. Can 
it be wondered that he forms the habit of slip- 
ping out after supper and hunting up Jed 
and Ted, who have likewise stolen out? 
Would it not be a good idea for mothers to 
give their boys a room which they may con- 
sider wholly their own, and for the good order 
of which they shall be responsible? The floor 
should be uncarpeted, of oiled wood; the fur- 
niture strong and substantial, but plain. 
Let it be papered, curtained, decorated ac- 
cording to the boy’s fancy; if the taste is bad, 
they will be interested after a while in cor- 
recting it. ‘There should be plain bookcases, 
a big; solid table in the center, by all means 
an open fire, and a room after that for Harry’s 
printing press, or Henry’s box of tools, or 
Harley’s cabinet of minerals; for chess and 
checker boards, or any other game which is 
deemed proper. To this room the boys should 
be allowed to invite their friends, and learn 
how to be hospitable hosts, even to the extent 
of an innocent feast now and then. Father, 
mother and sisters should refrain from enter- 
ing it except as guests, and, my word for it, 
they will be doubly honored and welcomed 
when they du come. It may not be practica- 
ble always to carry out the plan in its full de- 
tail, but the idea is a good one. Where is 
there a boy who isn’t better for a little lati- 
tude in this direction? A room of his own 
and freedom to use it as he pleases in all pro- 
per ways, has a mighty effect in making him 
contented and preventing him from seeking 
pleasure, often harmful, elsewhere. 


Air and Water in the Sick Room, 


WHEELER. 


MRS J. W. 


Dou’t allow the temperature to go above 75 
degrees—70 degrees 1s better. 1f the patient 
is cold, use plenty of blankets, bot water bot- 
tles, etc, but do keep the temperature down 
and allow him fresh air. It is hard for a well 
person to endure vitiated air, much an 
invalid. Lower the top sash a little, and 
every few hours cover the patient, head and 
all, with an extra blanket, and open the win- 
dows, for severai minutes, until the air is 
sweet; when the chill is off, or rather the 
new airis warmed, remove the blanket; he 
will get no cold from this freshening. 

Unless for any particular reason the doctor 
forbids it, allow the invalid all the water he 
wants to drink (only in small quantities, in a 
fever) ; or if he prefers, give him cracked ice 
to hold in his mouth. I endured untold ago- 
nies of thirst years ago while suffering from 
ceatarrhal fever. The water was doled out a 
teaspoonful at atime and always with ‘‘the 
chill taken off;’’ how I did long for one good 
draught! Weare intensely grateful to ad- 
vanceil science for discovering, although late 
in the day, that a fever patient may have all 
the cold water she wishes, only in moderate 
quantities. 


An Odd But Pretty Portiere. 


COWLES. 


less 


JULIA D. 


A dainty but simply prepared hanging for 
a small doorway was recently devised by an 
ingenious woman. In the first place she sent 
to a large seed house and purchased a quan- 
tity of the seeds known as Job’s tears. These 
grow in India and resemble small, pearly 
gray shells. These seeds she threaded upon 
gray linen spool thread, cut in lengths to 
reach from the floor tothe small brass rod 
which extended across the upper part of the 
doorway. The seeds were put on with spaces 
about one and a half inches left between. 
The needle must not be too coarse, because if 
too large an opening is made through the 
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*seed for the thread to fill, the seed will after- 

ward slip. The thread should draw through 
the seed rather hard. Of course a knot was 
made to hold the first s@éed, after which they 
were simply strung in place, and as a string 
was finished it was tied to the rod, beginning 
at one side of the doorway. This prevented 
the threads from becoming tangled by lying. 

After a sufticient number of threads had 
been finished to fill two-thirds of the door- 
way, several shorter threads were strung and 
tied along the middle space. <A pair of horns 
was then placed above the middle of the door- 
way and these shorter threads were caught 
up in a careless shower, over the horns. The 
effect was better than that usually attained 
by filling the entire doorway with full-length 
pendants. 

The strings did not tangle readily, as might 
be supposed they would; the labor of prepar- 
ing 1s light and pleasant, and the result at- 
tained is in every way desirable. 


Sheepskin Robes. 


J. M. N. 


I take three sheepskins (black ones), wash 
them thoroughly with soap, having soaked 
them over night to get the blood out of them, 
spread them out and sprinkle one-half to 
three-fourths of a pound of alum, well pulveriz- 
ed, on each one (a large buck with heavy pelt 
would require 1 1b alum). Then sprinkle two- 
thirds of a tinful of salt uniformly on the 
alum, double skin over along the back, put- 
ting flesh to flesh and fitting one side to the 
other, and rollup. Let them lie 24 hours. It 
is well to turn them upside down, se that the 
alum and salt may all dissolve. Hang them 
up to dry. As they dry stretch the pelt often, 
so as to keep them soft. When dry, the flesh 
may be rubbed smooth and soft with pumice 
stone. To dress the wool, hang the skin over 
a rail and beat with a stick. A horse card 
may be used lightly, also. I straighten the 
broadest one across the butt, then the right 
and left sides of the other two, and sew them 
together; then I straighten them all across the 
butts and sew onto the broadest White 
skins may be colored any shade with analine 
dyes, the quantity depending on the color de- 
sired. The skins should be clean and clear of 
grease in order to tan, also to take color. Dis- 
solve the dye with boiling water and let it 
cool to 100 or 110 degrees, or until you can 
bear your hand in it—the hotter the better it 
will take, sc that it does not burn the skin. 
This is a practical method, though I suppose 
a tine piece of work would require an expert. 
More than three skins make tooclumsy a robe 
for buggy or sleigh, and fora handy robe the 
wool should not be too long. Sucha robe, 
if lined and bordered with red flannel, pinked 
or sealloped, is a fair substitute for a buffalo 


one. 


robe “ 
—=—— 1 


About the House. 


Cement for Waterpipes of any kind may be 
made by heating some hard tallow and thick- 
ening it with putty whiting to a pudding 
thickness. For lead or iron pipe, hammer the 
hole up together, spread the cement on a strip 
of cloth, like a poultice, and hola in place un- 
til eool, then wind around and tie with twine 
or wire. On wooden pipes hold in place with 
nails or wire. For any kind of cold-water 
tank, plaster the holes full from the inside. — 

J. A. B. 


A Company Cake.—This recipe meets the re- 
quirements; it looks well, tastes good and 
keeps well. Beat 2 eggs very light, add a 
pinch of salt and a scant cup of tine granulat- 
ed sugar, beat again. Add a cup of flour 
through which has been sifted 1 teaspoonful of 
baking powder; when this is well stirred 
through, pour in 4 cup boiling water, stirring 
through quickly. Flavor, pour into a cake 
pan and bake in a hot oven, taking care, how- 
ever, that the oven is not so hot as to brown 
over the top before it has risen well. It bakes 
very quickly. A chocolate icing made by 
boiling to a thick syrup 1 cup of sugar, } 
cup milk or water and 1 small square of Bak- 
er’s chocolate, may be poured over it. Often 
I spread it with old-fashioned frosting, the 
white of one egg (the yolk is then added to 
the cake) beaten stiff, 4 tablespoonfuls of 
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set the 
icing, 
con- 


sugar and flavoring added. Again I 
cake away in a cool, dry place without 
and if company comes for dinner it is 
verted into a pudding by steaming and pour- 
ing over it any pudding sauce or melted jelly; 
or if [ wish it for tea, I whip up some cold, 
sweet cream, sweeten, flavor, and spread over 
it.—[ Mary S. Stelson. 

Something Green for the Table.—‘‘ Better 
dinner with herbs,’’ etc, you know the 
Better a dinner with greens than a dinner 
table without a green thing on it. Better 
cut down a little somewhere and have a flow- 
er on the table, than have snowy damask and 
glittering glass and never a green leaf on the 
table. Can’t afford it? Get a sponge and put 
it in a saucer of water and sprinkle it with 
tine grass seeds. Your florist will tell you the 
best kinds. Geta carrot, hollow out the root, 
hangit upside down in the window and keep 
its hollow root full of water. Its feathery 
piume of leaves will give you something 
green. Cut a long spray of ivy and keep it in 
water ina warm room. Doanything, do some- 
thing, but have sweet, living, growing 
thing on your table every day this winter 


rest 


some 


Pads for the Bed.—Large and small pads are 
a@ great protection to the bed in cases of 
ous illness, or an operation. For the founda- 
tion, take ten or a dozen soft newspapers 
opened wide, cover with manilla paper and 
then with two or three thicknesses of cotton 
batting, or, what is still better,pieces of an old 
bedquilt. Over this lay an old sheet and 
ten neatly in place. When soiled, such a 
can be burned. It is well to have three or 
fouron hand. Frequently smaller ones an- 
swer all practical purposes.—[{C. M. A. 


seri- 


Ias- 


pad 


- Te 
A Sure Sign.—When a man shows enough 
interest in a woman’s actions to scold her fo: 
those that do not please him, he 


may safely 
be set down as in love with her. 








Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
Will cure the worst forms of female 
complaints, all ovarian troubles, in- 
flammation and ulceration, falling and 
displacements of the womb, and conse- 
quent spinal wealness, and is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the change of life. 

Every time it will cure Backache. 

It has cured more cases of leucor- 
rhea by removing the cause, than any 
remedy the world has ever known; it 
is almost infallible in such cases. It 
dissolves and expels tumors from the 
uterus in an early stage of develop- 
ment, and checks any tendency to can- 
cerous humors. Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Liver Pills work in unison with the 
Compound, and are a sure cure for 
constipation and sick headache. Mrs. 
Pinkham’s Sanative Wash is of great 
value for local application. 


We number among our rep- 
resentatives a vast number 
that make big money work- 


ing for us in spare moments. 
Kindly investigate, particulars free, and if you 
desire a Souvenir we will maila valuable 
sample of our goods in Solid Silver upon receipt 
of three two cent stamps for postage etc. Address 
Standard Silver Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 














For Indoors and for Outdoors. 


For walking, shopping, calling or traveling 
this stylish tailor gown makes just the most 
serviceable costume 
imaginable. It is 
of green broadcloth, 
prettily braided 
with black. The 
edge of the basque 
bodice’ is eut in 
rounded tabs on 
either side and laid 
in plaits in the cen- 
ter back. Broad 
revers turn back 
from a plain vest of 
tan-colored cloth, 
while the braided 
ends of a collarette 
of the lighter ma- 
terial fall graceful- 
ly over the tops of 
these revers. A 
plain, shaped collar 

No 20.749. trimmed with braid 
basque. completes the neck 
aoe 44 inches bust and the sleeves, 

No 26,747. Five-gored skirt. Which —bave _ the 

Sizes 22 to 34 inehes waist right fullness at the 
measure. shoulders, are fin- 
ished at the wrists by flaring cuffs to match the 
vest. The skirt is handsomely braided and is 
a perfect hunging model, made with five gores 
and cut with all bias seams. 

This pretty frock is made of dark blue and 
tan colored plaid with trimmings of blue silk. 
The baby waist is 
gathered onto a 
plain yoke edged 
with shaped bertha 
of silk ornamented 
with faney braid. 
A plain band col- 
lar tinishes the neck 
and the sleeves are 
made with short 
puffs of plaid com- 
bined with  tight- 
fitting arms of silk. 
The. full straight 
skirt is sewed onto 
the waist and the 
dress closes in the 
center back. Rib- 
bon sashes from 
four to five inches 
wide are worn by 
girls front four to 
twelve years. They 
encircle the waist snugly, ending at the back 
with two rosettes or a bow and ends that 
touch the skirt bottom. 

There has been a_ perfect rage for woolen 
and silk shirt waists this winter to be worn 
for both morning 
and afternoon. Our 
model is made of 
plaid silk trimmed 
with velvet of a 
lighter shade. The 
back is gathered on- 
to a round yoke 
with the _ fullness 
confined by rows 
vf stitching at the 
waist line, while 
the front fullness is 
laid in dainty little 
side plaits from the 
shoulder seams to 
the bust. The cen- 

No 20.756. ter box-plait is of 
wrist. the velvet stylishly 

Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust adorned with tiny 
—— gold buttons. The 
collar is very novel and attractive. It is cut 
with two flaring turn over portions, divided 
in the center front and back and joined onto 
a fitted collar band. The full bishop sleeves 
are finished by daring cuffse Changeable taf- 
feta, velveteen, corduroy, flannel, cashmere or 
all sorts of plain or fancy silks can be used 
for this design. 

A very novel and stylish combination of two 
materials is here shown. The _ bodice is par- 
ticularly effective and one of the most suc- 
cessful designs of the season. It is made with 
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Tailor-made 





No 20,757. Child’s dress. 
Sizes 2 to 6 years. 





Winter shirt 
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it FLOATS 


The best is not always low in price, but the housekeeper can 
have the best soap without extravagance. 

Ivory Soap costs little, but experienced persons know that no 
other can do the same work and do it as well. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cini. 








a gathered front of plain silk with the fullness 
laid in box-plaits on either side. The deep 
girdle is of striped 
silk to match the 
skirt and starts 
trom the underarm 
seams. The back of 
the bodice is plain 
and tight-fitting and 
has a narrow plaited 
ripple sewed on at 
the waist line. The 
sleeves are the very 
latest cut, being 
made with a plain 
tight-fitting portion 
of the striped fabric 
joined onto a short 
puff of the plain 
silk. A crush collar 
fastened by a _ but- 
terfly bow is worn 
about the neck. The 
handsome skirt No 20,747. Lady’s skirt. 
which completes Sizes 22 to 34iuches waist 
this fashionable toi- ™&*S"re- 

let is made with five gores and has all its 
seems cut on the bias-and its two back gores 
laid in side plaits. This design is suitable to 
all the fashionable materials, either silks or 
woolens. It is particularly adapted to combi- 
nations of plain and fancy goods. although if 
preferred, one fabric may be used successfully 
for the entire gown. 





No 20,748. Basque waist. 
Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 


Serge is the material used for this neat lit- 
tle jacket while the pretty blouse is of white 
pereale. The jack- 
et 1s cutin a very 
becoming shape 
and has a_ tight-fit- 
ting back made 
with the usual 
seams. Thefronts 
are adorned with 
broad lapels, which 
form a square col- 
lar in the back. 
The tiny pockets, 
* sewed onto each 
side of the front, 
will be found very 
convenient by the 
small wearer. The 
Boy’s blouse Sleeves are cut in 
regular coat 
shape and are fin- 
ished by rows of stitching, to simulate cuffs. 
The pattern also includes the pretty blouse 
waist shown in the illustration. Itis a very 
fashionable little garment and is made in 
the ordinary blouse shape and closes in the 
center under a becoming ruffle. <A big sailor 
collar trimmed with an embroidered frill fin- 
ishes the neck. Cheviot, serge, duck, Gala- 
tea, pique and grass linen may be used for 
making the jacket, while ;percale, nainsook, 
gingham or chambray are appropriate for the 
blouse waist. 








No 20,635. 
and jacket. the 
Sizes 4, 5 and 6 years. 


In ordering these patterns, be careful to 
give the correct bust measure and number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this oftice, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments and the 
number of yards of material required, are sent 
with each pattern. Buyers will please write 
the number plainly and give their full name 
aud address. 





LAUGHING CAMERA, [0C. 


The latest invention in Cameras. You look 
‘rough the lens and your stout friends will look 
Like living skeletons. your thin friends like Dime 
Museum fat men, horses like girafies and in fact 
everything appears as though you were living in 
another world. Each camera contains two strong 
senses in neatly finished leatherette case. The 
est mirth-maker on the market; creates bush- 
els of sport. Catalogue of 1.000 novelties 
and sample camera lUc., 3 for 25¢., 12 tor 

j aid. Agents wan 


ROBT, H INGERSOLL & BR 
} Ly gn Go Cortiandt St., Roy, 


























Ticket Agent: 
ticket? 

Big Injun: 
scalper’s tickets.—[Up to Date. 


Do you want a first-class 


I’d rather have one of them 





Just for Fun. 





‘‘Am I doing it right?’’ said the pupil at the 
dancing academy. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the professor; ‘‘that is the 
proper caper.’’ 





O! take Me, Miss, for good or Il]; 

A Mass of smiles, Minn, answered, ‘‘ La! 
’Tis Tenn, I Wis, but Col, dear, 

I’ll Conn it Ore; you Kan ask Pa.”’ 





‘‘What sent that dog away howling so,’’ ask- 
ed the possum. ‘‘Oh,’’ said the porcupine, 
‘the was nosing around for information, and 
I kindly supplied him with a few points.’’ 





‘‘What time is it, my lad?’’? asked the 
American traveler of a small Irish boy, who 
was driving a couple of cows’ home from the 
fields. ‘‘About 12 o’clock, sir,’’ replied the 
boy. ‘‘I thought it was more.’’ ‘‘It’s never 
any more here,’’ returned the lad in surprise. 
‘*It just begins at 1 again.”’ 

First Village Gossip: Do you believe that 
awful story that they are telling about Miss 
Prim? 

Second Village Gossip: Yes. 


What is it? 


Professor (lecturing): Oxygen, gentlemen, 
is essential to all animal existence; there 
could be no life without it. Strange to say, 
it was not discovered until a century ago, 
when— Student: What did they do before it 
was discovered, professor? 




















































































































A Winter’s Dawn. 
WILL TEMPLER. 


Away to west a silv’ry shell is floating high, 

All through the purple dome the stars begin 
to die, 

Sore stricken by a ruddy 
glow, 

Which casts from east long, spectral shadows 
on the snow. 


light with steady 


No breeze is stirring; and the score of city 
spi res 

Point heavenward 
smoke of fires 

Lit on a thousand hearths; 
to die 

Out in the icy vagueness of that frigid sky, 

The misty, earth-born vapors cling to things 
of earth, 

And rest in long, 
place of birth. 


through pearly, floating 


and seeming loth 


straight “lines above their 


Each bush and tree its load of crystal flow’rs 
to bear, 

Stands still and ghostly, doing landscape duty 

where 

snow-clad 

sweep away, 

To meet the distant forest line of purple gray, 

Where, high above the silent graves of blos- 
soms there 

A pair of crows, slow 
frosty air. 


A loaded, 
drawn 

Flits groaning, squeaking by, fast 
ward the dawn, 

From whence a far off train sends up a husky 
roar, 

And brilliant rising sun proclaims the 
once more. 


fields in long-drawn ridges 


The 


winging, cleave the 


early sleigh by frost-hued horses 


driven to- 


day 


The city’s whistles through the clear, resound- 
ing air 

Send forth afar their daily buzzing, 
blare; 

The workday world’s astir; 
on, 

And passed into eternity’s a winter’s dawn. 


— — 


Some Spirited Table Talk. 


blust’ring 


its armor girded 


An Explanation.—_No! No! I do not mean 


that the Irish, Swedish and Indian descend- 
ants have no style, nur do I mean that those 
of English descent have no health nor do all 
lace. I signed my name ‘*‘Another One’’ in 
answer to ‘*‘ Farmer Boy,’’ as another farmer 
boy. I saw since that a lady signs her name 
as such. Do not charge her with what I have 
said. If I have occasion to write again, I 
shall sign my name as—[M. L. 

Has to Ask for Her Own Money.—I know of 
nothing that could arouse the Tablers to ac- 
tion as have the uncharitable remarks of F. 
H. Richardson. How like itis to some men 
to wish to keep the fact before us that they 
are the head, and how little some of them 
act like it! O, I am weary of seeing the way 
some men cherish the wives they promised 
to. O, yes, ‘‘with all my worldly goods I 
thee endow,’’ and if the wife needs a little 
money to use she will wait until she is oblig- 
ed to ask for it. And she had earned as 
much of the money as he had. O yes, of 
course the man is the head of the woman, we 
would not deny that, no indeed; no more 
would we ignore the fact that Paul said the 
women should keep silence in the churches. 
But God promised to ‘‘ pour Out bis spirit’’ on 
his sons and daughters alike, and that they 
should prophesy. Paul also admonished his 
brethren to help those women who had labored 
with him. Why, the Bible from beginning to 

end speaks of women as being used to the 
glory of God. He said it was not good fur 
man to be alone and he immediately made a 
woman. Why didn’t he make another man? 
I am giad that the day is at hand when our 
mothers, wives and daughters are to have 


equal rights with our fathers, husbands and 
sons, and then our Hostess will not have to 
try so hard to be a woman.- {Aunt Patience, 
Nol. 


A Study in Human Nature.—Aurora Leigh 
says, ‘‘We can do without love and sympa- 
thy.’’ I admit we can for a while, but not for 
a lifetime without regrets for what we have 
missed. I cannot help but smile at the way 
you talk about women putting men into intel- 
lectual holes. When did a woman ever gain 
a victory overa man without appealing to 
his emotions and using those advantages that 
her sex gives her? You may storm and 
charge, call men whatever you please, but 
when you quietly and thouzhtfully consider 
the matter, you cannot keep from seeing that 
men have an advantage over women more 
than the mere right of voting and holding 
office could give them. Nature gives force 
where most force is needed, and the training 
that men receive in their struggle with the 
world, togethe: with the obligations that 
make that struggle a necessity, is all that is 
needed to bring that force into use. But nev- 
ertheless, my dear girl, if youare one of those 
that long for power, take my advice and do 
as did the women of olden times—study the 
weakness of men, and through their weak- 
nesses control them, and through them rule 
the world.—[{A Roarer. 


A Wrong Impression.—Bill of Minnesota, 
you have a wrong impression about what con- 
stitutes a Christian. I have never smoked, 
chewed, drank or used profane language, but 
that does not make mea Christian, if I do 
not believe that Christ is the Son of God and 
able to cleanse me from all my sins. I can- 
not agree with R. J. H. on the Armenian 
question. His letter has a ‘‘heathen’’ ring 
about it. The Armenians are not to be class- 
ed with the ‘‘dagoes.’’ They area Christian 
people, subject to untold miseries and they 
deserve our sympathy. —lH. L. D. 


A Woman’s Political Convention.—In Octo- 
ber the grandest, most successful of women’s 
conventions was held at St Louis. An 
editor says: ‘‘It was one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, held there this year,—first in 
the enthusiasm by delegates and audience, in 
character of programs, in the magnitude of in- 
terests represented, in the conduct of the 
convention. Everything of interest to home 
and country was discussed and acted upon, 
and yet there was running through it all such 
a truly Christian and patriotic spirit as should 
put to shame the great convention held here. 
In the discussion of questions relative to state 
and nation, in parliamentary usage and in 
promptness of devision, this convention sur- 
passed any it has ever been our privilege to 
attend. Certainly the ladies demonstrated 
their ability for self-government and to han- 
dle questions of state equally with their wore 
favored brothers.’’ Headds, ‘‘It was superior 
in the social atmosphere. It was a thorough- 
ly clean convention. There was no smoking, 
chewing, drinking, no swearing or dissipa- 
tion of any kind, no brawling, no arrests.’ 
And yet there are men and women who are 
blind and deaf, but, alas, not dumb, to these 
signs of the coming kingdom of Christ and 
women.—[S. N. W. 


Tamed by a Well-Cooked Meal.—Self-consti- 
tuted lords of creation? No, nor God-created 
lords, either, A. D., in the sense your words 
imply. We accept that term in its generic 
torm as we do the statement, ‘‘Man cannot 
live by bread alone,’’ to aver that woman 
needs a more spiritual diet, too. The No- 
vember Forum contains a bright contribution 
from the pen of Dr W. K. Brooks, entitled 
‘*Woman from the Standpoint of a Natural- 
ist.’’ I quote from it: ‘‘Woman is held by 
man to surpass him in intuition. Anyone 
can admit the aggressive superiority of man 
and the intuitive superiority of woman. 
Mill, in*‘Subjection of Woman,”’ says, ‘‘ Wom- 
an’s thoughts are thus as useful in giving 
reality to those of thinking men as men’s 
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width and largeness to 
You men are a queer lot. 
a loose rein and you’ll 
sarry us cheerfully,whither we will. Let you 
but feel the curb and lo! you balk so sud- 
denly as to precipitate us under your wheels, 
or else you take the bit and carry us whither 
we will not. We can tame yon—even you— 
as you tame the king of the jungle, by much 
persuasion, more flattery and a well-cooked 
meal. From my window to-day I saw one of 
the very poor bending beneath her load. I 
saw her put down her load and go back to 
take the lighter sack from her lame husband. 
This woman has been feet to this man for 
years, bearing his burdens and ill humors un- 
complainingly. Thousands of other wives are 
doing the same. That is what we do for those 
we love. It is said that ‘‘in all the universe 
there is no really stupid person.’’ I think 
the young city man whoasks, ‘‘Should the 
difference of our bringing up be an objection 
to our marriage,’’ is—well, almost stupid. 
[ Evangeline. 


thoughts in giving 
those of women.’ 
Give you head and 


One Definition of a Common Word.—Bill of 
Minnesota, I don’t agree with you. Justa 
word as ‘to what 1 call a Christian: Ary per- 
son that accepts God as his master, reads the 
Bible daily, prays for the welfare of others 
as weli as himself, does all he can to help 
God’s cause on, makes the world better for 
his being init, attends religious meetings 
whenever circumstances are such that he can, 
and is against all that leads to sin in any 
way—I think is a Christian. May we have 
further light on this subject hy our Talkers. 
[Typnodia. 





Savages 
people 

have 2 

superstition that 

an evil eye may be 

cast upon a person 

to bring all sorts o1 

trouble and mis- 

fortune That 

seems like a pretty 

foolish notion; 

but it isn’t much 

worse than some 

of the notions 

which civilized 

people indulge in. 

One worn out su- 

erstition is the be. 

lief that if a man inherits weak lungs from 

his parents he is pretty sure to die of con- 

sumption. The actual fact is that if such 

a man will only take proper care of himselr 

he will really be safer from consumption 

than a careless person who has no inherited 

weakness. Carelessness is the real evil eye. 

Carelessness will develop a tendency to 
consumption in any body. 

The lungs are composed of very delicate, 
sensitive tissue, even in the healthiest per- 
son; that is why they yield so quickly to the 
attack of tainted blood. If the blood is al- 
lowed to get impure and impoverished, and 
bile-poisoned, the seeds of consumption 
will spring up in the best kind of a consti- 
tution. The real consumption-taint is in 
the blood. 

Hundreds of cases of so-called ‘‘ heredi- 
tary’’ consumption have been completely 
and permanently rooted out of the system 
by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
simply because it gives the blood-making 
glands power to pour a fresh abundant sup- 
ply of rich, red, healthy, blood into the 
circulation. This drives out all poisonous 
and unhealthy germs. It stops the waste of 
tissue and the formation of morbid deposits; 
builds up fresh, normal, healthy lung tissue 
and solid, muscular strength. 

In all the weakened debilitated conditions 
which are the forerunners of consumption, 
Dr. Pierce’s Discovery is the most pert- 
‘ect nutritive and strength-builder. It is 
@ssimilated by the weakest stomachs 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
save $10 to #25. No money in advance, 
24 $60 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 
$50 Arlington Muachinefor - $19.50 
Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
and 27 other styles. All attachments 
FREE. We pay freight. Buy from 
factory. Save agents large profits. 
Over 100,000 in use. Catalogue and 
testimonials Free. Write at once 
Address (in fall), GASH BUYERS’ UNION 
164 West Van Buren St., B-42, Chicago, 
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AGRICULTURIST. 


American Agriculturist, Ohio Middle and New York Middle Editions. 


(Titles 


A 


A scientist in, 
'566—Prairie soils, 90—Fall 
culture, 2d¢ July ll—Fan- 
cies and fallacies in, 522— 
Grass seeding, 6 68—ILnter- 
es ing notes from abroad, 
§32—In Norway, ¥5—New 
Jersey model farin, *528— 
Reclaiming peat marsies, 
69 — Healihy conditious 
abroad, 593. 

Among the Farmers—Notes, 
70, 32. 50, Lg 6, 115, a, 152, 
179, 203, 224 252, 272, 300, 324, 
944, 372, 396, 42u, 444, 472, 504, 
631, 536, 567, 599 — Among 
Oni », 184—Farmers’ inusti- 
tutes (Y¥), 22—Great New 
York flower show (Y), 344— 
Ohio crop report (O), 444— 
Ohio wool growers (QO), 224. 

Apiary — Beekeeping for 
farmers, 2 — Increasing 
colonies, 2—La‘e fall man- 
agement, 386—Wintering in 
the cellar, 492. 

Apples, Activity in evapo- 
rated, 4%6—Distribution of 
crop, 2d c July lil, 392— 
Feeding, 2dc Aug 19—For- 
eign ma:ket in, *105, *145 
—Good profit in growing, 
369 -Great gain in exports, 
665—Harvesting winter, 291 
—Haudling for lace winter 
markets, 530—How pay, 293 
—How to use, 38% —Surplus 


Agriculture, 





of winter, 388—Money in 
surplus. * 89—Reform tina 
the trade, 436 -- Yiell in 


Enyland, 392—Storage barn 
for, 391—Ben Davis, 626. 


B 
Bamboo, Use and ornament, 


457. 
Basket and Question Box— 
112, 228, 270, 299, 323, 341, 417, 
443, 465. 497 
Beaus—A new bush bean, 
*49| —Castor beaus for imar- 
ket,369—Harvestinug,thresh- 
ing and assorting, 2d ¢c 
Aug 1s—Improved Navy, 
Beets—An extensive grow- 
er’s experience, 340—New 
methods of storing, “411. 
Birds—The Enylish sparrow, 


4. 
Butter—Competition of west- 

ern, 292—How to get right 

flavor in, 53\—Inecrease in 


4i6—Ma keting 
618-—Cater- 
cousuiners, 


of 


supphes, 
gilt-edge dairy, 
ing to English 


rhe 
#294. 


62s. 
Buffalo, American 


to-day, 

Cc 

Cattle, Another 
choked, 444—Be 
farmers, 444—Cornstalk dis- 
ease in, 338 During cold 
storms, 460—Enylish Short- 
horns as inilkers, 597—Feed- 
ing fur cream and manure, 
686 —Feeding in the base- 


remedy for 
st cow; for 


ment, *460—Finish ng off 
for market, 490—Pitisburg 
as a market, 524—Profit of 
liberal feediig, 499—Red 
Polled 453— Relieving chok- 
ed, 338 — Shorthorn im- 
prove nent, *66—Sir Mich- 
ael Stoke Powis, 25624, *487— 
Steer feeding, -The 


profitable cow, 4li—Feed- 
ing family cow, 618 

Celery, Fortunes in, 28. 

Cider (and vinegar), Laws 
in foree, 343—Lunproved 
process in_ making, 266— 
Making, *2d ¢ Aug 8. 

Clover Crimsou in cold 
north, *3—Crimson, injuri- 
ous a3 a hay, 9%—How to 
make xrow, 26—Success 

with early sown crimson, 

26 

Coin'nercial Agriculture— 
A cha) ter in grain freights, 
297 —Adulterated products, 
3i—Bad ending of E iglish 
harvest, 343—lUerter tone 
in wool, 297 — California 
vintage of "4%, 46:—Canned 
goods tookinz up, 94—Cause 
of grain reac. ion, 496— Cider 
and vinegar laws in force, 
343—Cider season m_ full 
swing, 320 -Corn better 
than oats, 132—Cost of 
food in Europe, 7—Cut in 
freight still holds, 271— 
Distributing the apple 
crop, 343—Early August 
for ign markets, 132—Ear- 
ly cranberries hurt the 
market, 496—English mar- 
kets discouraging, 200—Ex- 
cessive moisture in Eng- 
land, 271— Export trade 
must help prices, 440—For- 
eign agricu ture ‘and mar- 
kets, 468—Foreign meat 
quotations, 7— German 


Cooking 





markets for American 

wheat, 371—Gold and silver 

exports, lll—Half yearly 

movement of live stock, 0 

—Hay crop possibi' ities, 249 

— Large production of evap- 

orated appies, 319—Litile 

apples, l1l—Mar«et for su- 
mac leaves, 200—National 
apple shippers’ association, 
132—Now tor Thanksgiving 
turkeys, 440—Outiook for 
furs aud skius, 271—Projit 
iu butter, 222—Rising tide 
catches wool, 440—Select- 

ing hay for market, 48— 

Southern fruit for the 

north, 10—Taking advan- 

tage of higher price: %, 367— 

Trade in Christinas greeus, 

559 — Upward trend of 

prices, 418—Wide fluctua 

tions in prices, 5. 

Recipes—A safety 
valve for pie, 1569—Blanch- 
ing and cooking vegetables, 
431 — Christinas dinner ta- 
ble, 613—Canning fruit, 39— 
Christinas bonbons, 58i— 
Charlotte of grape:, 135— 
Concerning cucuinber pic- 
kles, 159—Cucu.mber  pic- 
kles, 39—Foreizu Christmas 
cakes, 613—Fruit cans, 159— 
Grape receipts, 87—Green 
corn receipts, 103—Green 
corn variously «diszui-ed, 
135—Hot weather cexserts, 
23—1ce water, 39— Jellies 
and ja ns, 63--Keeping out 
germs, 63—Last of the to.n- 
atoes, 3i— Peach sponge, 
191—Peaches,63— Pears and 
peaches, 191 — Refrigera- 
tor, 6—Rhubarb wine, 159 
—Spanish cream, i191 — 
Spread ripe blueberries,i59 
— Succotash, 135 — Te in- 
perance drinks, 23—Three 
ways of preserving 
peaches, 191—To cook ezg 

lant. 441—To cook spring 
ainb,23—To drysweet corn, 
135—To make venuine 
sauerk raut, 30—To pre- 
serve peas and beans, 135 — 
Typical southe’n cookery, 
279—Variegated pudding, 
383— Various ways of cook- 
ing a turkey, 48—Words 
of caution, 191. 

Co-operation —Farmers’insti- 
tutes in New York (Y), 396 
—Farmers’ institute work- 
ers meet, 395—Fariner’’ na- 
tional conzress, 395—Scien- 
tific workers meet, 471— 
Slow but sure prozress of, 
50i—The federation of 
fariners’ clubs (O),420—The 

vital problem co-operation, 

24 ec Aug 17 Fariners 

club program, 629. 

Corn, Double the value of, 
461|— Effect of detaccelin: 1,68 
—Four ways of preservity, 
194#—Handling coru fodder 
on a large seaje, 292—-Ha - 
vesting ensilaze ceru aud 
filling the sil», 146 -Hur- 
vesting field corn for fod- 
der, 173—Lowest on record, 
118— Mexican methods of 
utilizing for fodder, 173— 
Saving seed corn, 316 -Sav- 
ing steps in cutting, 218 -Se- 
lecting see corn, 219— 
Shredder, 218—Shredding 
corn fodder, 436 -Study in 
fertilization, 588. 

Cranberr ie s—Harvest on- 
the meadows of Burlins 
ton Co, New Jerse,, *3i5— 
No cold storage, 7}. 

Creamery —Correct payment 
in co-operative, 148—Ri- 
pening of cream and feed- 
ing of cows, 6 8. 

Crops,A good late soiling. 195 
—A new field crop that pays 
$0 per acre profit, 244— 
Combination in growiig 
and marketing crops, 244. 


Crop Reports—Acreage seed ~ 


peas and beans, 53—Aver- 
are barley crop yield, 127— 
A poor year for pepperitint 
farmers, 320—A simatier po- 
tato yield indicated, 223 — 
Apple situation, 4!6—C = 
crop two weeks ahead, 


—Cranberry, 93—En teh 


crops generally deficient 

127—Hay crop not a full 
one, 248—Hints of potato 
damage, 127 — Moderate 
onion crop, 223—Oat crop 


31—Partial failure of cran- 
berry crop, 296—Potato, 74 
—Remarkable season for 
corn, 32i—The commercial 
apple crop, 176—The Lake 
Erie grape belt, ~The 
new crop in detail,!50—The 
tobacco crop, 176—Wheat 
crop of fair proportion, 321 
—Wheat harvest return,199. 
Currency Questions—Amount 
of silver coined, 2d c Oct 3 
—Development of agricul- 





occurring in but one edition, or upon different pages, are préfiued with “or 
immediately following it. 


ture, industry, population 
and wealth in US, 2de 
Oct 3l— Questions about 
money, 2d ¢ Oct 3i—Sil- 
ver, 82. 

D 

Dairy—A caution to dairy 
students, 419—Best te-ts of 
dairy breeds, 434— Blanket 
cows in su nmer, 66—Bos- 
tou milk trade, 276 —Butter 
making machiues, *#— 
Crea. neries inust combine, 
54—Dairy tests, 3i6— 
Eulacgiug a barn for dairy 
purposes, *336 —Expert but- 
ter trade and prices, 37J— 
Gratifying butter wn ts, 
441—Great record of Wis- 
coisia man, *560 -Healthy 
advance in cheese, 4:9—Hot 
weather,2—Milk for profita- 


ble marcet when made a 
busines 8,*21 c Aug 1— Milk 
producers aad duiry nen 


wakin+s, 462—Modern dairy 
schools, *%i—New points 
about cles anliness, 108—Pay- 
ing for cheese milk, 66— 
Prozress in, 4ll—Raw cot- 
ton asa milk striiner, 7— 
Ripening of crea o and the 
flavor of butter, 38 — 
y vot mtg in cheese pro- 
duction, 541— To ma ke 
oriine cheese in extreme 
hot weather, 2—What our 


western cometitors are 
doins, 532 —Why dairying 
mav be a iprofitable, 531— 


Bad germs in, 628. 
Devicas—A bag and bag- 
string holder, *365—A barn 
cellar on a northern slope, 
*365—A cheap but wind- 
proof wall,*315—A circular 
addition for plants, *242— 
A haudy feeding arranze- 
ment, Z21I9—A permanent 
hotved, 315—A safety lad- 
der, *587—A solid bench 
gre @ nlouse, 315-A_ sug- 
estion foran entrance 
rive way, *33)—A_ use- 
ful garden crate, 124— 
A useful window box de- 
vice, 3389—A well made ice 
house, 315—A_ well-tested 
cornu cutier, i46—Ain excel- 
lent water feuce,2i9—Bury- 
ing a stone wall and drain- 
ing land, 314—Convenient 
barn truck. *435— Couven- 
ieuces of ce neut,*5387 —Cou- 
venient farin bench, *435— 
Device for double harness, 
*365 — Device for puttiug 
ecora in shock, *242 — Far.n 
gate, *435 — Fly wu.eel for 
ferim use. *435— Fruit pick 
er, 26 — Garden roller, 9%— 
Grainu-tigat flours aud 
bias, *537 —-Haudy devices 
for lifcing,*435 —Hay vuuch- 
ers,*33—Ho nemade garden 
roller, *s—L up oved pull 
for baru dvors. *434—Lawn 
or garden leveler, *435— 
Lifting heavy articles into 
a@ waron,*458—Ma king an 
earih closet,*365—Ne w and 
old things avout hoes,l24— 
New way to protect agaiust 
frost,  2i18—Proteeting a 
young hed se, |72—Save the 
scraps, 365—Side ditch en- 
trane e.244—Si nple f aning 
of buildings, *242—Siplon- 
ing waters, *587— Stroug 
support for berry bushes, 
2:;—The improvenent in 
this farm cart, *242—The 


orisinal stone boat. 293— 
The space under the stair- 
way, 219— Time to make 


fence posts,l24—To destroy 
bushes, *408 -To dis a well 
through quicksand, *334— 
To drain a cow baru *365— 
To empty kettles,*453 —Top 


wling @ stone, Wail *242 — 
Varm weather chicken 
roosts, 125—Warm weath- 
er milk house, 148— 
Watering trough, *587— 
Brea ing winter roads, 


620— “Keep well from freez- 
in 2,620—Prevent sleds from 
slew! 1g,620—-Rock puller,620. 
Draiuage, Drainpipe joints, 
ba 
124. 


123 . 
Drouth, Lessons of, 
E 


4 


Economies, A callfor publie, 
46. 


64. 

Editorials—A few plain 
words. 27! — Agricultural 
credit banks, 463—A qo 
question ‘answered, 390—A 
novel farm railroad, 29— 
Beginning next wiuter’s 
campaizn,46—Do you wait 
asuzar factory, 438 —Edi- 
torial announcement, for 
1897, 521- Forest protection, 
93—For seeretary of state, 
589—Free delivery has got 
to come, 46—Good times 
coming, 341— Government 


Evenings at 








bounty to farmers, 413— 
Large plurality for McKin- 
ley, 4383—Mulk producers 
mean bDusi.ess, 589—Notice 
to dairy industry, 525—Oue 
trouvle with agriculture, 
525 Oven letters from the 
farmers, 437—Public ex- 
travazauce aud taxation, 
494-Siiver, guid aud agri- 
culture, ‘{97—Sappty, ‘de- 
imaud aud prices, 317 —That 


~ iaw, 5357—The ariny 
worn, 46—Tue credit of 
farners, 366— What the 
fourth means, 5—Who 


wauts* $25, 318—Wiuter ap- 
ples and freight rates, 317— 
Baukiug for farimers, 621. 
home—A Cali- 
den, 261—A 
educatio 1, 


fornia snake 
caninaizn of 
185-A catchy story, 483— 
A crisis in the life of Mr. 
Pak lefoot 451 —A division 
in the coule. 5U6, 546, 574— 
A friend for life, 430 —A tine 
house for $ 2000, *261— A 
frontier bride, 3s0—A govud 
and iewv fire screen, 402—A 
good old-fashioned fa nily 
of dau zhters,*545~AJonah, 
59—A nong the vl soldiers, 
213—A pil: zrin Thauksyiv- 
ing, 483—A remarkable man 
and his wouderfal career. 
*378-At No 17, 13’—Bethel 
Ann’s chickens, !1g9— Con- 
verted to the beauties of 
corn, 125—Country mail dis- 
tribution, 544, 575—Ezry as 
a bysickler, 185—Fall festi- 
vals and frolics, 21L2—1arm- 
ers’ don’t move to town,186 
—Finding something in the 
papers, 82— Fourfooted 
friends, 403—Free town 
against district school hl- 
braries, 210— Geral d’s 
moose, *449—Gue sing ad- 
vertiseimeits, 329— Hearts 
of young A nerica.3i4, 401, 
425—Hulda ‘Turuer’s —mis- 
take, 12l1—In the deep of 
time, 606, 6383—John Sinith, 
fresiimau, 379—Kind of im- 
migrants our farimers want, 
Wi—Life aud light, 402— 
Lost on the great deep, 57— 
Millard’s housekeeper, 57— 
Miss Anzeline’s bequeath, 
8i—Nvu taxes fur Japanese 
farmers, 484—No 107’s 
Christinas, *608—Old farm- 
ers’weather signs, 21\0—One 
Christia that I kiew, 10l— 
Our farm experience, 209— 
Our library corner, 210— 
Parson Polly, 259—Pegyy’s 
— vat, 19—Peppergrass 
papers, 122—Phy sical (rain- 





ing for girls, *426—Playiug 
rhymes, 329—Reasous why 
boys leave the farm, 186— 
Roadside bits in Europe, 
576—S.u’ Elien, 277—Suauke 
story, l0l—Song, Old glory, 


17 “Speculation and teleg- 


raphy, 329—Sports for 
Thauksgiviug party, 483— 
Sunday afternoon, |22—The 
farmer’; home, 125—The 
girl who loves horses, 307— 
The kind of people for 
fariners, 306—The little 
church of Cl ‘rryvale, 16— 
The man in the tree, L57— 
The sin of. the Jones viris, 


308—The story of a beauti- 


ful girl, 480—The veyage of 
the arctic teru,l87 -Three 
very smart foxes, 605—To 


become a_kindergartner, 
212—Transpla iting to coun- 
try homes, *83—Two good 
games, 211—Uncle Bill, the 
oracle, 213—Whiat science is 
doing, 54;— Where hard 
times are unknown, 452— 
About books and pictures 


641—Homemade games, 642 
—Paper dollhouse, 642—No- 
table »ooks for 1896, *641 


A beautiful little animal, 

*40 — What opened Pat’s 

eyes, 6837—A triple knot ,637 
F 

Fairs, in middle states, 208— 
Farmers’ union annual 
picnic, 177—Ha:dling fruit 
at, 9—In middle _ states 
(Y),253—Interest of exhibi- 
tors, 9%—Manacement of, 
95—New,novel and instruc- 
-_ scheme. 8— Ohio 
fairs, 205—The fairs of '%, 
117. 

Fancy Work—A 
pin cushion, 351 
edge for doily, %10—Cro- 
cheted gimps, 382—Forvet- 
me not doilv, 215—Kuitted 
doily, 62—Odd quilt pat- 
tern, 8—Oriental quilt, 21 
—Penwiper, *21—Picture 
frame,3e¢ July 1l—Roman 
afghan, 35. 

Farmers—A successful, farm- 
er’s example, 219—Helping 


miniature 
—Crocheted 


for Ohio, and “Y” for New York. 
A title marked with * indicates thut the article is illustrated.) 


to get ahead, 303—What 
congress can do for, 591 — 
A self-made farmer, *627— 
Object lessou in, 626. 
Fertilizers--A point in feed- 
ing and crops, 4—Lime as 
a fertilizer, 21 cAug 29-- 
Tue best economy in seed, 
ing crops, 147—Wood ashes 


Forage Crops—Barley and 
a3, 28—Beg in now for 
rzé_ crops, i73 —Green 
crops for July sowing, 4— 
Muuching field crops, 4 
Forestry, Actual profit in 
the new, 556. 
Frosts, Preventing injury 


froin, 196. 
Fruit—A valuable new grape, 


*585—Careful fruit packing 
pays, 364 — Casa anaua, 


*195—Competition of Cana- 
dian, 5#4—Crop of ’%, Lli— 
Farimers’fruit garden, 494— 
Indiana growers talk busi- 
ness, 594—Japanese plums 
in America, *459—Loinbard 
plum, 492—Modern meth- 
ods of packing and storing 

*\71—Ou the marketing of 


fruit, 267—Shipping, 48— 
Some new uince seed- 
lings, *241—The wide ex- 


pansion of orange culture, 


265—To improve  water- 
melons, = Two seedling 
peaches 


Funyi ony t ‘ungicides—Corn 
smut aud its treatment, 90. 


G 
Garden—A garden leveler 
aud grader, 108—Cold 
frames for winter, 491—Cul- 
tivating a fenced a 
108—Gardening aud truck 
farimiag iu summer, 1—In- 
tensive in the west, 588. 
Ginseng, Culture, 363. 
Goats— On every farm, 461— 
To start with Anvyora, 316. 
Grain—Duties on, %4—Out 
look for higher cotton seed 
meal, 340—Proper stacking, 


ame s—Dropseed grass, 293 
—Meadow wyrasses, 265— 
Sound sense in improving 
Americau grasses, 244. 

H 


Hops—Advance in prices, 469 
—American situation (Y), 
20i—Conditions in foreign 
trade, 250—New York mar- 
ket (Y), 873—Picking by 
machinery, 672—Sound rea- 
sous for good prices, 533. 

Horses—A bad practice with 
colts, 460—Care of farm 
team in summer, 26—Driv- 
ing horses for farmers and 
others, *489—Farim types, 
24 e July 4—Profitable 
bree ding, *337—Racing sea- 
sou, 2d e July 4. 

Horticulture—How one hor- 
ticulturist succeeded, 595— 
Yur American, 304—Profit- 
able economies, 336. 

House planus, Artistic 
mer, 82. 

Hydraulic engines for supply- 
ing water for irrigation, 107. 

H\giene—Hot weather dis- 
eases of children, 22— 
Whys and wherefores for 
hot weather, 79. 

I 

Insects and _ Insecticides— 
Chinch bugs, 4—Controilling 
the Hessiau tly, 195--Cut- 
worm remedy, 5—Horn_fly, 
%—Potato pests, 28—Pro- 
tection against in stored 
grain, 368—Seale insects of 
the orchard,*433—Steain as 
insecticide, 5—-The Enm- 
peror moth, 100. 

Institute Work—Canada, 44— 
Indiana, 45 — International 
Association, *41— Kansas, 
44— Methods, 2d « July 18— 
Michigan, 43 — Minnesvia, 


sulm- 


42—Nebraska, 45—O.1i0, 43— 
Pennsylvania, 44— Wiscon- 
sin, 42. 


Irrigation—Amount of water 
required by crops, 92— An- 
other form of, 9— Farm 
water works, combined 
with, *93— Fertility, %— 
Hustler, a successful farm- 
er, 588—Irrigarion farming 
by water wheels, *%339— 
Novel grade level, $2—Con- 
gress, 625.; 


Live stock —Cost of making 
beef, 371\—New York shows, 
532—Why improve, 595, Big 
States, 628. 


M 
Markets, Latest—13, 34. 54, 78, 
98, 118, 119, 130, 154, 182, 206, 
226, 254, 274, 302, 326, 346, = 
398, 422, 446. 474, 502, 538, 
632,603—Advancing A t.1 
abroad, 369--Confidence 


This prefixed letter refers only to the page 


fully waintained. 326—En- 
couraging trade features, 
226—Linprovement in sight, 
26—Potato outlook, 347— 
Reaction of wheat, 398— 
b. heat advauces six cents, 


Meate—Healthy demand for 
prime beef, 4%8—Salting 
down pork aid has, 436— 
To get fancy prices for 
far pork, 340. 

Milk, A curious trouble with 
2d ¢ Sept 19— Favors loca 
organizations, 531—Feeding 
skim milk prefiiably, 219— 
How to settle the milk and 
dairy oS, 41\2—New 
York milk traffic, 256—Phil- 
adelphia markets, 531—Pas- 
teurized milk and cream, 
290—Producers’ «ouference, 
597—Retailing milk in bot- 
ules, 337— Feeding for a big 
flow of ,586— Unjust freights 
on, 561—How producers co- 
operate to retail, *619. 

Mothers and Daughiers—A 
box of parsley, 70—A_com- 
mon mistake, 22—-A Dame 


Trot mariet, 2i4—A hard 
times’ Thanksgiving din- 
ner, 352—A _ library _fire- 


lace, 278—A neglected par- 

or, 26.—A northern wom- 

an in the south, 8 —Anoth- 

er’s experience with can- 

ning, 215—A peep into a 
er 


kin “arten, 126—A wa 
for the ugly duckling, 4 
A poverty party, $4) oh 


resident's wife, perhaps, 

9%—Architecture as a pro- 
fession for women.453—An- 
tumn days, 3.0—A young 
woman editor, *550—Bon- 
bon box, 23—Bread,61—Cal- 
ifornia feast, 485—Care of 
canary birds, 2i—Church 
camp for res: aid recrea- 
tion, *:04—Convenience for 
traveling, *%—Cousin Ar- 
mindy’s flies, 135—Cover of 
court plaster, 2\4—Danger 
from bicycle seddles, 2l— 
Easy ways for torrid dajs, 

6|—Eugene Field’s daugh- 
ter, 430—Entertainments, 

549—For medicinal pur- 
pores, 214—Gentle renind- 
ers, 1583—Halloween fun. 382 
—Happy hin:s for Christ- 
mas, 579—-Hard times 
Thanksgiving dinner, 485 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

64— Homemade Aladdin- 
ovens, 190—Inexpeusive 
ifis, ’549—Is it worth the 
abor, liks—Just delicious 
at picnics, |27—Kindergar- 
ten eetneinios in the home, 


550—Let the little ones 
sleep, ail Mending  fire- 
places, 230—Money_ for 
spare minates, 453--Moth. 


ers and married sons, 158— 
Nares of babies for '96, 
278—Parents and children. 
407—Paul’s creeping suit, 
336—Provtector, *78—Road- 
side bits in Europe, *432— 
Scolding and beating, 22— 
a corn dai:tily served, 
—The cold dinner, 407— 
The country girl’s Christ- 
mas box, 4.0—The girl with 
artistic talent, #4—The 
uest box, 453—The new 
ashions, 3lz—The useful 
apple, 263 — Throw-down 
afghan or sium ber robe,5.0-- 
Thoughts of Christmas, 406 
—Treasures of the wood, 
230—Treatment of hay fe- 
ver, 190—Vacation in a 
camp wagon, 336—Various 
occupations for the women, 
21—Water in the house, *s7 
—Wrappers for indoors 
and out, *87—A boy’s room, 
N 
Nuts—Hardiness of Japanese 
walnut, 3l6—New and har- 
dy, 5—New aud hardy wal- 
nuts, *2d ec Sept 5—The 
black walnut, 14l—When to 
plant hickory wuts, 219. 
oO 
Oats, Winter, 127. 
Onious,Smaller acreage of. 31 
—Decidedly firm pose 
of, 6244—A new pest of, 624. 
¥ 


Pasture, Fall and winter, 172 
—Improving, 45s —Improv- 
ing a pasture spring, *435— 
Practical experience in 
renovating rouvh, 265. 

Patrons of Husban a ry— 
Notes, 158, 202. 251, 


345, 367, 537—A con ween 
Saratoga county patrons, 


443—A nugget of wisdom 
322—Conclusion of national 
grange, 534—How Pennsyl- 
vania farmers o1 nized, 
534—How to fight farmers 
wrongs, 202— Massachusetts 
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—Different’standpoints,57— 
Forgotten, *403 —- Greetings 
in rhyme, 211 — Haymaking 
the year round,479— Honest 
endeavors, 37— House of 
study, 544—O, heart give 
thanks, 486 — Old Santa’s 
coming, *‘6i0— Jedediah 
Bowen’s soliloquy ,l01—J ust 
‘fore hen me a 
rrowers Jnited 451—Midsummer noon,l33— 
States, °44¢ : A: table My lover, 59— Notes and 
vrowing, 193. half notes, 189— Re uiescat 
Pests—Apple maggot, 265. in pace, 212— Sam Purdy’s 
Plants and Flowers—A desir- huskin’ bee, 452—Solitaire, 
able house plant, *427—A 334 — Song of the sea, 59— 
plea for old fashioned tlow- The ballad of jam tart, 
ers, 44%—Artistic plan 188 -"The pootblack of nurs- 
boxes of wood,494—Cosmos, ery lane, 07— rhe bravest 
a beautiful late flower,*217 _- battle,86—The family needs, 
Geraniums for winter 134—The old tale, 23i— The 
blooming, *381— Grow this old yellow pumpkin, 215— 
beautiful vine, 381 — Hang- The pigs of Killarney, 3d c¢ 
ing baskets, 8— Harvesting Aug 8—The school bell, 212 
sun flowers, 194—Hints in -The timeserver, 331—The 
the greenhouse,*361—House Wise men and the star, 611 
culture of hyacinth, 381— —The unseen, 263—There’s 
House culture of roses, 566 only lassies at our house, 


state grange, 578—New Jer- 
sey patrons meet, 598—Na- 
tional grange im session, 
443—Ohio state grange, 373, 
598—Pennsyivania big en 
campment (Y¥), 300—The na- 
tional grange, *367 — Pat- 
rons of industry, 471. 
Pears—Culture in Michigan, 
386—One of the largest 


—Paper flower pots, Lll— 484 — Thinking aloud, 335— 
Plants fur room decora- Titles, 213—Two lives, §4l— 


tion, *364—Potting soil, 27— A wiuter’s dawn, 646 
Preparing plants for win- -Weather breeders, 278— 
ter, lll—Pruning tomato While you can, 605— Why 
slants, 14—The crocus asa oes it,450—Why is it, 3lu— 
awn flower, 332—The wax Youthiand, 430. 
plant, *477— Transplanting Porato—Advaneing in Eu- 
oriental poppies,50— Utiliz- rope, 392—Classification of 
ing piazzas for plants in sweet, 2d ec Sept 5—De- 
winter, *566—Starting in crease in acreage, 49—Eng- 
the house,*620—New carna- land’s crop, 9—Further evi 
tions, 62%—Care of hang- dence of shortage, 392 
ing baskets, 529. Harvesting and storing, 217 
Poetry—A bit of garden go:- Harvesting the crop, 196 
sip,l27—A Christmas dance, -Notes, 491—In the west- 
617—A daughter of Amer- 436—Second crop seed po- 
ica, *i9—A fellow’s mother, tatoes the best, 218—Sue- 
260— An assembly man’s cess in growing, 542—The 
ylece, I58—A sacred day, smaller crop of 96, 362. 
6—Ashuckin’ corn,’ 378— Poultry—A boom in the 
A song of summer, 21—A broiler trade, 2d e Nov l4#— 
thanksgiving to God, 482— A golden harvest in spite 
At Arron! by the sea, *24 of lower prices, 2d e¢ Oct 31 
Autumn, 309— Baby’s re —A healthy demand for, 467 
marks, 230—Bessie’s rea- —A limited quantity of si 
son, 542—Cape Vincent to lage for poultry, 219—A pro- 
szachine. 214—Cer e s, gressive show, 499—A rake 
Children of yesterday, 38— for house, *467—As a busi- 
Clover, 64— Communion, 258 ness, 528—A Virginia poul- 


INDEX 


try house, *270—A warm 492—Roadmaking in Center 
and inexpensive poultry county, Penusylvania, *363, 
house, *2dc Nov 14—Anoth- Rye—Extending the crop, 
er cheap house for winter, 592. 
*499— Amusements for hens, Ss 
2d ¢ Oct 31—Cold = pro- 
tection for, 562—Diseases seead, Raising cauliflower. 
of young, 73—Device for 2a ¢ Sept 5—Separating 
catching, *7—Early market = sunflower seeds from the 
for turkeys, 39—Feeding, 623 —_pjants, *266. 
Feeding for eggs, 591—Feed- gneep—Care of ewes, 492— 
ing turkey poults, 27—For Cotswold sheep, 242—Dor- 
market, 562, 591—Geese cul- set, *25—Oxford for mutton 
ture remarkably profitable, and wool, 523—Kaising asa 
2de Oct 10—Get ready the regular ‘business of the 
Thanksgiving turkey, 2d ¢ farm, 523—Sheep and wool 
Nov 7—Helps for winter, industry, 247—Southdown 
2zde Nov l4—Hens in the — sheep i America, 412. 
orchard, *92—Indian run- Silos and Ensilage—A Yan- 
ner ducks,  *461—Jersey kee way with, 194—Below 
blues, *268—Keeping fowls — ground, 26—Come to stay, 
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*T” Quilt in Love Knot. 
T. A. E. HUMISTON. 





The accompanying picture shows a ‘‘T’ 
quilt design joined in a love knot or matri- 
monial knot. The narrow strips snouid be of 


|| | i. ft. 





























some bright-colored material and the hexag- 
onal spaces or blocks surrounded by these 
strips should be white. 





Physical Exercise for Girls.—While many 
people are naturally graceful, as others are by 
nature awkward, there are few that will not 
become more supple, stronger, healthier and 
therefore better able to resist disease by judi- 
cious physical training. The chief difficulty 
is in making a beginning. ‘‘ What is the best 
form of exercise?’’ is a question frequently 
asked. And there can be but one reply, **Such 
exercise as will develop alike all portions of 
the body.’’ To attempt to train a girl’s mind 
by forcing her to follow a single line of study, 
as Latin or mathematics, for example, would 
be no greater folly than to try to develop her 
physically by the practice of a single form of 
exercise, as walking or swinging Indian 
clubs. For one who has never taken exercise 
systematically, the gymnasium is the best 
place to make a beginning. At all times keep 
the head erect and the shoulders thrown back, 
filling the lungs as fully as possible at each 
breath; make‘a practice of doing so, and be- 
fore long the chest will begin to expand, the 
lungs will demand more air, and with the 
blood better oxygenated, the eye will grow 





brighter, the cheeks more ruddy and the brain 
clearer.—{ David Summers. 
ena 


A Time to Laugh 





‘*T do think our boys are the worst I ever 
saw. I’m sure they don’t get it from me.’’ 

Wife (reflectively)—‘‘No, William, you seem 
to have all yours left.’’ 





‘*My hands are awfully cold,’* said the pret- 
ty girl, suggestively, as they drove home from 
the dance. 

‘*Why didn’t you bring a muff with you?’’ 
asked the practical young man, prosaically. 

‘*T did!’’ she snapped, but she wouldn’t ex- 
plain where the muff had gone to, and he has 
been wondering ever since just what she 
meant. 





A ticket seller in a theater owned a parrot 
that learned to exclaim: ‘‘One at a time, 
gentlemen ! One ata time, please!’’ for this 
sentence was constantly in the mouth of his 
master. The ticket man went to the country 
for a summer vacation and took the parrot 
with him. One day the bird got out of his 
cage and disappeared. Toward evening he 
was found despoiled of half nis feathers sit- 


ting far out on the limb of a tree, while a 
dozen crows were picking at him. The poor 
parrot, with his back humped up, was edging 
away and constantly exclaiming ‘‘One at a 
time, gentlemen, one at a time, please!’ 





An old lady went on board Nelson’s flag 
ship, the Victory. On reaching the spot 
where the great naval hero was wounded 
(which is marked by a raised brass plate) the 
officer remarked to her: ‘‘ Here Nelson fell!’’ 
‘*And no wonder!’’ exclaimed the old lady, 
‘*I nearly fell there myself!’’ 





‘*These gloves are not the latest style, are 
they?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Yes, madam,”’ replied the 
clerk, ‘‘we have had them in stock only two 
days.’’ ‘‘I didn’t think they were because the 
tashion paper says black kids have tan 
stitches and vice versa. I see the tan stitches, 
but not the vice versa.’’ The clerk explained 
that vice versa was French for seven buttons, 
so she bought three pairs. 





Maud Muller on a summers day, raked the 
meadow, sweet with hay. A summer boarder, 
whose words were fair, she married, and went 
away from there. And she wished she’d re- 
mained, when she saw her mistake, wed to 
that other kind of rake. 
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When You Feel Mean and Irritable’ 


kind you need in your business, J0c., 25c., 50c., any drug 
store, or mailed for price. Write for booklet and free sample. 


CALL 


ADDRESS STERLING REMEDY CO., CHICAGO; MONTREAL, CAN.: NEW YORK, 224 
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A MODEL MARKET FOR A SMALL CITY 


The system of handling the produce trade in the growing towns and small cities of the middle states is very wnsystematic in 
most places. Instead of so many small shops and iittle markets scattered over the city, it would be far better for consumers as 
well as producers if the business were concentrated in an appropriate market building at some convenient center. A typical mar- 
ket of this kind is the new institution just opened at the center of the enterprising city of Springfield, Mass. It is ot yellow 
brick, 165x65 ft,containing 84 stalls. The main doors open and close by electricity. The basement contains a fine plant for cold 
storage of meats, fruits, vegetables, etc. The display of these and other foods in the various stalls is very attractive, and is an 
object lesson to farmers about preparing their stuff for market. Although a new departure, the occupants are already doing a fine 
business and on a recent Saturday night 10,000 people visited this market. Every city in the land ought to have such a public market. 
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Condenscd Premium List. 


Useful and Valuable Articles for those 
who obtain New Subscribers to 
This Journal. 


We give herewith a condensed list of some 
of the many useful premiums given to those 
who get up clubs for this journal. The pre- 


wiums advertisedare given for new subscrib- 
three months trial, o> 


ers taken on at ao 
cents each, although yeaily subscriptions 
may be sent if desired. Qne yearly sub- 


scription at $1 will be counted the same as 
four three-inonths subscribers in every case 

The first column gives the price of each arti- 
cle when purehased outright, and the second 
the price including a vear’s subscription to this 
journal 

\ full deseription of each 
found in our new illustrated 
which we send free on request. 


will be 
List, 


article 
Premium 


For One Three-Months Subscriber 


\t 25 cents we will send any one of the follow- 


ing articles, free and postpaid: 
Jucluding 
a Year's 
Subscrip- 
Price. t ° 
Practical Poultry Grower, $8.15) 
Practical Fruit Grower, 15 $1.25 
Money Crops, 3 


For Two Three-Months Subscribers. 


Rand MeNally’s New 
Atlas, 
American 


Handy 


\griculturist Alma- 


nace, sy 1.25 
Pictures of All Countries, 25 1.20 
Student’s Fountain Pen, 25 1.20 

For Four Three-Months Subscribers. 
Every-Day Facts. S.50 $1.25 
Leatherstocking Tales, 75 1.50 
Wood's Natural History, mr) 1.25 
Lee's Eneyclopedia Britannica, .50 1.25 
Ropp’s Commercial Calculator, .50 1.25 
Eaton's Every Day Educator, a) 1.25 
Blakeslee’s Industrial Cyclo- 

pedia, a) 1.25 
Gleason’s Horse Book, nO 1.25 
Presidential Cook Book, nO 1.25 
Popular Melodies, 0 1.25 
Famous Standard Books, nO Lek 
Combination Microscope, Mw 1.25 
Gent's Two-Bladed Knife, nO 1.35 
Tool Holder and 20 Tools, WO 1.25 
National Standard Dictionary, .50 1.25 
Reading Glass, +0 1.25 
Lalla Rookh Dress Cutting 

System, am) 1.25 


For Six Three-Months Subscribers. 


Best Stamping Outfit, $3.75 31.50 
For Eight Three-Months Subscribers. 
Ridpath’s History of the U. S.,$1.50 $2.00 
Library Map of the World, - 2.00 
Nine Tools in One, 1.00 1.75 
For Twelve Three-Months Subscribers. 
Oxford Bible, $1.75 $2.50 
Home Repairing Outfit, 2.00 2.50 
For Sixteen Three-Months Subscribers. 
Gent's Nickel Watch, $3.00 $3.50 
French Achromatic Telescope, 2.50 5.00 
For Twenty-eight Three-Months Sub- 
seribers. 

Gent's Silverine Watch, 35.00 S5.50 


For Thirty Three-Months Subscribers. 
Book« and Sec- 
S5.00 S550 


Combination 
retary 


ase 


For Sixty-four Three-Months Subscribers. 


Gent’s Gold Wateh, $12.00 
Lacies’ Gold Watch, 12.00 

Address orders to either of our offices nelow. 
lut avoid delay send to the one nearest vou. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead 


~o 


. 


Building. 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


FEEDING ANIMALS. 


By ELLIOT W. STEWART. 
This is a practical work upon the Laws of Animal Growth, specially applied to 


the Rearing and Feeding Horses, Cattle, Dairy Cows, 
Sheep and Swine, 





Containing 560 pages upon the practice and science of feeding in all its details, giving the most advantageous 
rations fur a'l c/asses of farm animals. It is not only the best work on this subject, but is the only book giviug 
careful details of ratious and food values as applied to the feeding of all classes of stock 

Its accuracy is proven by its adoption as a text book in nearly all Agricultural Oolleges and Experiment 
Stations in America. 

It will pay anybody having a horse or cow, or who feeds a few pigs or sheep, to buy it and study it carefully. 
No farmer can afford to be without it. 


CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER VIIL. 
CHAPTER IX. 
CHAPTER X. 
CHAPTER XL. 
CHAPTER XII. 
CHAPTER XIIL 
APPENDIX. 


Cloth. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


CHAPTER I. Composition of Animal Bodies. 
CHAPTER II. Elements uf Fodder Vegetables. 
CHAPTER IIf. Digestion. 

CHAPTER IV. Stock Barns. 

CHAPTER V. Principles of Alimentation. 
CHAPTER VI. Stock Foods. 

OHAPTER VII. Soiling. 


Cattle- Feeding. 
Dairy Cattle. 
Horses. 

Sheep 
Swine 
Water Remedies. 


12mo. 


KEEPING ONE COW. 


Being the Experience of a Number of Practical Writers, in Clear and Condensed 
Form, upon the 


Management of a Single Milch Cow, 


Illustrated with Full Page Engravings of the most Famous Dairy Cows. 
NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Designed to show tbe utility of every family (where it is at all practicable) keeping its own cow. The testi 
mony given is that of the experience of quite a number of well-known writers and practical men, and the subject 
is one of particular interest to a large proportion of our people.— Cincinnati Live Stock Re 

Pure, rich, fresh, wholesome milk is such an important matter in a family, especially one where ther 
young children, that a good service has been rendered by showing how it can be produced in abundance at the 
cheapest rates. The volume, of convenient size, is attractively made with a number of illustrations, among 
which are portraits of eight famous dairy cows, one of them being a cow belonging to Queen Victoria, ana u 
kept at the Shaw Farm, Windsor Home Park.—The Evening Mail, New York. 

The volume is edited by Col. Mason C. Weld, and Prof. Manly Miles, authorities on dairy matter Soil, 
crops, stables, care of manure, soiling, care of cow and calf, and every conceivable point connected with the sub 
ject, are treated of undera score of different circumstances, and bring to the reader a variety of methods from 
which to select — Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 

Composed of contributions from fifteen or sixteen writers on points connected with the subject, selected 
from nearly 100 papers submitted for the purpuse.... The work is illustrated with a number of portraits of famous 
dairy cows of different breeds, and some other engravings of building, etc.— Cultivator and Country Gentleman, 
Albany, N. Y. 

This book presents the individual experiences and advice of acknowledged autborities, and is designed to 
show that every family should have its owncow. The list of contributors to it embraces Mr. Henry KE. Alvord, 
of Massachusetts; Prof. D. D. Slade, of Harvard College; Mr. P. S. Norris, of New York; Mr. Geo, G. Dufiie, of 
Alabama; and other writers of prominence.—/ndianapolts Farmer, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Key to Profitable Stock Feeding. 
A COLORED CHART OF FEEDING AND MANURIAL 
PRINCIPAL CROPS AND FEEDING STUFFS 





view. 


are 


ow 


VALUES OF 


By HERBERT MYRICK, Editor. 


This chart in five colors makes plain as a picture the constituents of all stock foods, and 
shows how to combine them so as to get the best results in feeding all classes of stock. 

The back of the chart contains tables giving in detail the composition, digestibility and 
feeding value of a great variety of fodders, grains and feeding stuffs, and their manurial value, 
Also the amount and kind of food required daily by different classes of farm animals unde 
varving conditions. 

Full directions and explanations are given in simple language that makes the whole ect 
perfectly plain. 

Size, 16 x 22 inches (worth many dollars to every farmer); sent carefully packed in pasteboard 
tube for only 

25 cents, postpaid. 
> Pa 
FREE ro A TLLve 

Our beautifully Illustrated 8vo. Catalogue, containing deseriptions of three hundred valuable Books on 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, ete., ete., will be sent free to any 
one forwarding by postal card his address to the publishers, and asking for it. It will pay every man, young or 
old, to provide himself with good books, even if economy has to be practiced in other directions to enable him 


to do this. 


CONPANY, 


suilding, Chicago, Hl. 


ORANGE JUBD 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. Marquette 
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MONEY IN RAISING NUTS 


THE NUT CULTURIST, 


PROPAGATION, PLANTING AND CULTIVATION OF fii 
NUT-BEARING TREES AND SHRUBS . 


ADAPTED TO THE CLIMATE OF THE UNITED STATES 











With the Scientific and Common Names of the Fruits known in Commerce as 
Edible or otherwise Useful Nuts. 





BUCRRSRRCSCRRORESCRCRERERERRSRRREESESEREES 


By ANDREW S. FULLER 


Author of the “Grape Culturist,” “Small Fruit Culturist,” “Practical Forestry,” “Propagation of Plants,” etc., ete 
Profusely Illustrated. 





HEN it is considered that the United States sends abroad annually several millions of dollars to pay for various kinds of nuts im- 
ported from foreign countries, the greater part of which could profitably be grown at home, it seems strange that so little attention 
has been paid by American farmers to the planting and raising of edible nuts. There has been a prevailing idea among our people that 
nut trees could not be grown easily, their cultivation and management requiring some unusual skill, and that failure stared those in the 
face who attempted to plant and raise nuts. 

In Europe as much ¢are and attention is given to the growing of nuts as to any kind of fruit trees, and the profits derived from 
them are, in Some sections of continental Europe, greater than from any other elass of trees. While it is not rare to see extensive nut 
orchards on plains and mountain sides, the principal and favored locations for them are along the public highways. Miles and miies of English 
walnuts and chestnuts line the roadsides, and the returns from them often go far to meet the expenses of local government 


Most of our native nut-bearing trees, as well as the English walnut, are remarkably handsome in appearance, which is another reason why 


they should replace many worthless kinds that are so frequently seen along our highways 

The author of this book has for many years made a careful study of the entire subject, and has given in this volume the results of 
his experiences and investigations. In successive chapters he treats upon the almond, beechnut, castanopsis, chestnut, filbert, hickory, pecan 
and walnut, giving a condensed account of their history, description of all the species and varieties, together with their propagation by seed or 
otherwise: modes of grafting and budding, transplanting, pruning, gathering and marketing: insect and fungus enemies, and the best means of 
preventing their ravages; and all the important details in regard to the methods and practices for the successful and profitable raising 
of nuts. The closing chapter is devoted to the deseription of the fruits which ‘are known in commerce as nuts, and to foreign kinds of nuts 
which are not grown successfully in the United States. 

Over 100 original illustrations embellish the volume. This work its author has always considered as the most valuable one he has 
ever written, believing that it will develop a new and important industry for the benefit of American farmers and the prosperity of our 


country. 


Profusely Illustrated. 1I2mo, Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


LL Our beautifully illustrated 8vo. Catalogue, containing descriptions of three hundred Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field 
FRE E i Oo A ® Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, ete., will be sent free to any one forwarding by postal card his address to thetpublishers, and asking for it. It will 


pay every man, young or old, to provide himself with good books, even if economy has to be practised in other directions to enable him to do this. 


sot Lier. y ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. Meets Pee 
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Corn 9 CORDS IN1OHOURS | ¢— 4) SCRIBNER’S 


liberal fertilization. On corn lands the 
ield increases and the soil improves it : Fhe | l tf; _-AND 
properly treated with fertilizers containing i") ' 


not under 7°; actual BY ONE MAN. It’s KING of the WOODS, SAVRS money andback- bY = 
ache. Send for FREE illus. cat, st ~ ing latest IMPROVEMENTS = 
and testimonials from thousands. First crder secures agency, -S=—> \ 
Potash FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. CO.. 
. 


GOSne, Coen Sieh, Sing Over one million and a half copies have a. 
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FINAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


So very few of these special sets now remain that a few days will surely see the end of this re- 
markable offer. Readers know that the work is not only an encvclopedia, treating over 50,000 
topics, but the most exhaustive dictionary published, defining over 250,000 words—25,000 more 


than any other. Thev also know that they are securing the work for less than one-third the 
regular price. 
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ly high-class standard publication. It can never be du- 
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of human knowledge condensed for your INSTANT USE by such world-famous For 
scientists as Huxley, Proctor anda hundred other educators of hardly less renown! 
Itisa TIME-SAVER for busy men; a COLLEGE EDUCATION for plodding stu- “The work is undoubtedly an exceedingly useful and trustworthy one.”—Sun- 
dents; a BRAIN DEVELOPER for ambitious mechanics; an inexhaustible treas- day- Se hool Times, May 11, 1895. 

a house of aah we ation for each member of every family It easily takes the *The skill and judgment with which the Dictionary and Encyclopedia have 
lace of anv half-dozen other reference books that could be named. ‘It is truly a neon blended can be appreciated only by comparing The Encyclopedic with other 
kK AMILY NECESSITY. Dictionaries.’’—Publie Opinion, September 19, 1895. 


Bring or send #1 to the New York REMEMBER 

THIS GREAT BARGAIN Newspaper Syndicate, 91 and 93 Fifth 
Ave, New York, and entire set of four superb volumes, bound in cloth, These sets are as good for all practical purposes and 
will be forwarded. The balance is to be paid at the rate of &1 monthly ects i] icicaic ance : me ied : 
for one vear. The first payment for either binding is only %1. In sending your first payment, please OOK as we in your bookcase as those for which we 
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is clearly shown by sending such a valuable set of books, the subseription price of which is from $42 to 87¢, on not entirely satisfactory.you may return to the Syndi- 
an advance payment of only #1. We refer to any newspaper in New York or Chicago. cate and money will be promptly and cheerfully re 
. The Half-Russia Binding will be supplied for 25c. additional per month. cee. This is positively the chance of a 

ifetime. 
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J general use it has no superior Of great professional value to clergymen, 
physicians and lawyers.—Ex-Judge Noali Davis, Mareh 12, 18%. 
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